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Tyrrell’s Book Store 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL 


On and after February Ist, 1926, we 
will occupy convenient TEMPORARY 
PREMISES at 747 Yonge Street (east 
side, a few doors north of Bloor 
Street), where every department of 
our business will be continued as usual. 


Announcements regarding our new 
building will be made later. 


Our warmest thanks are extended 
to our customers and the general pub- 
lic for the wonderful response they 
have shown during our moving sale, 
the latter having greatly exceeded our 
utmost expectations. 


WM. TYRRELL & CO, Limited 


747 Yonge Street - Toronto 








The Advent of Tea to 
England 


Tea was not used to any extent in England 
till about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, although knowledge of the wonderful 
qualities of the beverage had reached Europe 
as early as 1517. During the seventeenth 
century, all tea was imported from China, and 
cost from $25.00 to $50.00 per pound. Not 
until 1836 did any tea reach England from 
India. In that year the first shipment was 
made from the now famous tea-growing district 
of Assam. India to-day supplies fully half 
the world’s tea requirements and provides 
some of the finest teas grown. The rich body 
of “SALADA” is due to the select India teas 
used in the blend. 


“SALADA’ 
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Literary and Book Service 


The Ryerson Press, Canada’s oldest and largest 
publishing house, is able to offer a wide and varied 
type of service for book lovers, book buyers, indeed 
everyone interested in literary matters, departments 
of which may be suggested as follows: 


BOOK SUPPLY.—In addition to carrying the larg- 
est stock of general books in Canada we have spe- 
cial facilities for securing unusual books on practi- 
cally any subject. Extensive publishers’ lists are 
kept thoroughly up-to-date so that ready reference is 
available and volumes not in stock are brought in 
promptly. 

LITERARY ADVISORY SERVICE.—If advice is de- 
sired regarding a course of reading, or as to what 
books are available covering a particular subject, Dr. 
Lorne Pierce, our Literary Advisor, is glad to assist. 
Facilities are provided which keep us in touch with 
the newest books and those shortly forthcoming, and 
we find that we are able to give considerable help 
in this way. 

MANUSCRIPT READING.—Authors’ manuscripts 
covering themes pertaining to Canadian history and 
life, are solicited with a view to publication. These 
are given careful examination and where practicable 
arrangements are made for co-operative publication 
b Adee publishers in Great Britain and the United 

ates. 


LIBRARY SERVICE.—A special Library Depart- 
ment with employees trained in libraries’ needs, and 
with an extensive stock of current new books, enables 
us to give particularly good service. 


Various catalogues covering different sections 
of our book stock are issued from time to time. 
Copies of any of these in which you may be 
interested will gladly be sent gratis on inquiry. 


The Ryerson Press —-ueen and John Streets 


The New 
Symphony Orchestra 


OF TORONTO 


This Orchestra, consisting of eighty musi- 
cians, conducted by Luigi von Kunits, will 
give concerts in Massey Hall every alternate 
Tuesday at 5.15 p.m. from October 13 till 
the middle of March, or later. 


Books of Tickets for the full season ($10.00 
and $5.00) can still be obtained, and the 
Tickets for concerts already held may be used 
to bring friends to any concert during the rest 
of the season. Apply to 


EMMA SCOTT NASMITH, 


Treasurer, 


41 Oriole Road, Toronto. 
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THE PROGRESSIVES’ OPPORTUNITY 

OR a great many years that portion of Canada 
F which lies to the west of the Great Lakes has 

thought that its legitimate interests have not 
received the consideration they deserved from our 
Federal Government. A great part of the popula- 
tion of the Prairie Provinces honestly believe that 
the West has been exploited for the benefit of the 
‘effete East’; they feel that they have produced in 
‘The granary of the Empire’ a vast wealth, year 
after year, only to have the cream skimmed off by 
the manufacturers and the banking interests of 
Montreal and Toronto, leaving the producers a very 
blue ration of skim milk. Whether the farmers of 
the western provinces have been ‘exploited’ any 
more than their contemporaries in any other part 
of the Dominion is open to question, and it is prob- 
able that the people in this country who have suf- 
fered economic hardships could more accurately be 
distinguished by class than by geographical rela- 
tionships. The farmers have suffered from the post- 
war depression more than any other class, and the 
West has felt the pinch because it is primarily an 
agricultural community. For the first time in the 
history of Canada, owing to the peculiar tactical 
position enjoyed by the Progressive group, the 
farmer, and particularly the western farmer, is in 
possession of more than his fair share of political 
power. The present situation cannot last for any 
protracted period, and the Progressives would be 
something more than human if they neglected to 


take advantage of their golden opportunity. In 
theory, group dictatorships are always dangerous 
in a democratic government, but we do not believe 
that there is any group of special interests whose 
dictation would be less harmful to the people of 
Canada than that of the present Progressive party. 


N the West, the Speech from the Throne has been 

hailed as a promissory note to the Progressives, 
and it can hardly be doubted that the ambitions of 
the agrarians were very much in mind when that 
document was drafted. The completion of the 
Hudson Bay Railway, rural credits, no increase in 
tariffs on the necessities of life or on materials used 
in farming or other primary industries, encourage- 
ment of the movement of grain through Canadian 
ports, and the transfer to Alberta of the natural 
resources of that province, these were the high spots 
of the speech; and they are all subjects in which 
the West is vitally interested. If the Progressives 
had obtained a majority in the House and had 
written their own speech it could not have differed 
materially from the Liberal announcement. Those 
constitutionalists who believe in a ‘strong’ Govern- 
ment and an inflexible two-party system cannot do 
otherwise than view with alarm the unprecedented 
situation which has arisen in Ottawa, but it is 
doubtful if large majorities have always given us 
the wisest legislation and the best government. 
Some of the Progressives are questioning the very 
foundations of the partisan system. These icono- 
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clasts not only speak lightly and disrespectfully of 
the Conservative and Liberal parties, but repudiate 
any slavish subservience to their own organization. 
Mussolini has abolished parties in the Italian 
Chamber by excluding all deputies who oppose 
Fascism ; possibly our more democratic House may 
reach the same objective by a different road. 


PEACEFUL PENETRATION 
E are unable to acquiesce in the point of view 
Vy expressed by Sir Vincent Meredith, who, in 
the course of an optimistic address at the 
annual meeting of the shareholders of the Bank of 
Montreal, commented on the large sums coming to 
Canada from the United States for investment in 
manufactories and other enterprises. He said, ‘I do 
not share this fear, but rather welcome the flow of 
money, which must assist in the development of our 
natural resources, give employment to labour, and in- 
crease our exports to other countries’. No objection 
whatever can be raised to the exchange, on a moderate 
scale, of investment capital between one country and 
another ; but what may be beneficial in moderation may 
be distinctly dangerous if carried to excess. Accurate 
figures are nowhere obtainable, but there is no doubt 
that a large proportion of Canadian industry is owned 
or controlled by American capital, and estimates have 
been made placing this percentage as high as forty or 
fifty per cent. of the total. Imagine the consternation 
that would prevail in Great Britain if it were found 
that nearly half of her industrial organization were in 
the hands of some foreign nation. If we are to regard 
with equanimity the alienation of half of our natural 
resources and technical equipment, are we to be equally 
complacent while the balance of our industry is an- 
nexed by our neighbours? It is an amusing paradox 
that many of our fervid patriots who would fight to 
the last ditch rather than allow one foot of Canadian 
soil to be occupied by a foreign force, see no objection 
to the disposal of our economic wealth in instalments 
to the highest bidder. 


NE of the strongest arguments that can be made 

in favour of government ownership of our 
natural resources is that this implies Canadian owner- 
ship. If the Hydro-Electric System of Ontario were 
not the property of the Province, it is certain that some 
at least of the units would have been purchased by 
American investors. The United States is now the 
wealthiest country in the world; the total profits of 
industry in that country can be expressed in billions, 
and there are not at present a sufficient number of 
openings for capital investment, at an attractive rate 
of interest, to absorb all this surplus wealth. In con- 
sequence, the Americans are looking to the foreign 
investment field, and Canada, with a stable form of 
government, an industrious population, and a great 
wealth of undeveloped resources, is a fertile field for 








the predatory dividend hunter. If this flow of capital 
from the United States to Canada continues at the 
same rate for another ten years, practically all our 
manufacturing plants and the greater part of our 
mines and timber limits will be owned or controlled by 
American capital. Under such a régime the successful 
young Canadian will aspire to the position of branch 
manager of an American corporation, while the less 
ambitious will become day-workers in a plant con- 
trolled by absentee owners. This picture may seem 
overdrawn and fantastic, but such an end is well on 
its way to consummation, and once American capital 
assumes a dominant position in our industrial life it 
is idle to imagine that we can retain complete control 
over our political destiny. 


ONE WAY TO LOWER TAXES 


HE past month has seen a recrudescence of the 
T agitation for lower taxes. Sir George Perley 

marked his return to active participation in 
Parliament by a speech in which he slated the Govern- 
ment for not reducing taxation and balancing the bud- 
get; prominent financiers are laying the depression of 
business at the door of the Government for the same 
reasons ; speakers at business men’s clubs make telling 
arguments on the subject, and all alike stress the neces- 
sity of reducing taxation if we are to compete with the 
United States in attracting immigrants. It is undoubt- 
edly true that Canada is heavily taxed, although opin- 
ions may differ as to the relative burden of our present 
taxation on industries and individuals; but is it pos- 
sible to both reduce taxation and balance our budgets 
in the present state of affairs? We hold no brief for 
the present Government of Canada, and we have 
pointed out on previous occasions measures by which 
taxes might be lightened eventually for the average 
citizen; but these measures, such as, for example, the 
amalgamation of our railroads under public owner- 
ship, would need some time to be effective ; they would 
not make it possible to lighten taxes immediately, and 
that, apparently, is what is demanded by a formidable 
section of the community. Obviously, if we are to 
balance our budgets and arrange for the funding of 
our national debt, something more than a stricter 
Government economy is needed, and even then the two 
requirements of reduced taxes and a reduced national 
debt would seem to be irreconcilible. We cannot eat 
our cake and have it too. 


ANADIANS would probably be content to pay the 
present taxes for a while longer provided that 
budgets were balanced and the national debt reduced. 
In this connection we might draw a moral from the 
present state of affairs in France. The situation there 
shows in exaggerated form the symptoms that we see 
in Canada. Owing to the failure of successive French 
Governments to economize and to tax all classes to 
their capacity over the last ten years, the national 
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debt has swollen to a size that has brought the country 
to the verge of bankruptcy. On paper, France is the 
most heavily taxed country in the world, but evasion 
is practised to such an extent that the treasury receives 
but a small fraction of the amount that should pour 
into its coffers. Some interesting suggestions have re- 
cently been put forward for the more intensive collec- 


tion of the existing taxes as a remedy for the situation © 


rather than the extravagant schemes for new taxation 
that have been proposed from other quarters, and a 
leading Parisian financial journal has suggested that 
it might be a sound idea to organize a more efficient 
corps of tax-collectors and pay them according to re- 
sults. Even if the idea of tax-gatherers working on 
commission appealed to our citizens who are so en- 
thusiastic over the commission basis in business mat- 
ters, we fear that it might be open to even more grave 
abuses than our prohibition laws have been. There 
is a good deal to be said, however, for considering the 
more efficient collection of existing taxes as against 
the framing of new ones. If we had as efficient an ad- 
ministration of our national taxation as we have of 
our national railways, the results might be surprising. 
If a larger percentage of Canadians could be induced 
to pay their fair share into the treasury, we are con- 
fident that not only could the national debt be provided 
for, but that a general levelling down of our taxes 
could soon be considered. 


AN OASIS IN THE DESERT 


for meditation, and the addresses of the Presi- 

dent and the General Manager of the Royal 
Bank at its annual meeting must provoke thought in 
every Canadian who has a stake in the country. 
Sir Herbert Holt, in the course of a most able re- 
view of present conditions in Canada, said: ‘Canada 
has many serious problems to face. The present 
industrial situation is not satisfactory. Several of 
our most important industries are in a state of de- 
pression; immigration figures make unsatisfactory 
reading ; our railway problem is still unsolved; the 
burden of taxation is unrelieved and our national 
finances are not moving in the right direction.’ Mr. 
C. E. Neill, during his address on the statement of 
the bank for the year, said: “The outstanding feature 
is the increase of $204,689,269.34 in total assets, 
which is greater than in any previous year. . . The 
increase in our deposits is the largest we have ever 
experienced, viz., $179,848,765.99. . . . Profits for 
the year have been satisfactory. The usual divi- 
dends and bonus, amounting in all to 14 per cent., 
have been paid to the shareholders, and we have 
made the customary appropriations for Bank 
Premises and Pension Fund.’ We would suggest 
with the most friendly intentions that if any banker 


B ANKS are always a most interesting subject 


will ponder these two contrasted statements, he will 
be helped to understand why an increasing number 
of people in this country wish to discuss the possi- 
bility of the nationalization of our banks, and why 
we ourselves, in common with many other Cana- 
dians, would like to see the advent of a social sys- 
tem under which the remarkable abilities of such 
men as Sir Herbert Holt and Mr. Neill would be 
brought into the direct service of the community. 


A GREAT SHOW 

HE exhibition of pictures which has been 
- brought together to celebrate the opening of 

the enlarged Art Gallery of Toronto over- 
shadows all previous exhibitions. It excludes the 
strictly contemporary Canadian work which we 
have so many opportunities of seeing, and presents, 
for the most part, the background of it in the his- 
tory of art. For here are to be shown the works of 
old masters, both drawings and canvases, the works 
of nineteenth-century masters, the works of great 
contemporary painters abroad, and finally . the 
works of older, that is to say deceased, Canadians. 
But as Tom Thomson qualifies for admission, we 
have under one roof not merely the background or 
setting for contemporary Canadian art; we are 
also brought to the very threshold, and indeed across 
the threshold, of to-day. The living painter must pay 
heed to the traditions of past ages; he must study the 
great renascences and the eternal exemplars of his art. 
At the same time he cannot well ignore in himself his 
dependence upon preceding generations, and especi- 
ally the work of those who preceded him ‘at home, for 
it is always in his immediate predecessors that he finds 
what he can either improve upon or react against, and, 
whether he fights them or follows them, they are close 
to him. In this spirit we may approach the forthcom- 
ing exhibition in all its variety and place the whole of 
it in vivid and direct relation to our present ideals. 
There will be an opportunity later of commenting on 
the exhibition in detail. Meanwhile we may anticipate 
with especial pleasure the prospect of seeing the work 
of four bygone Canadians who have been singled out 
for fuller representation. These are Kreighoff, Blair 
Bruce, Morrice, and Thomson. Kreighoff, of whose 
work little has ever been seen here, is held by com- 
petent judges to be the first of authentic Canadians 
who took their inspiration from Canada itself; Blair 
Bruce, of more recent date, has often been ignored in 
favour of more popular story-tellers in paint; Morrice 
is a distinguished painter who remains in death what 
he was in life—a stranger to his country; Thomson 
we all know now and shall welcome again. The oppor- 
tunity of seeing Morrice properly for the first time, 
and of comparing him, the master of yesterday’s 
Canadians, with Thomson, the hero of to-day, may 
prove to be the titbit of the exhibition. 
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THE COAL QUESTION 
T was not until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
| tury that the serfs of Russia were set free by an 
Imperial ukase, although the governing classes 
had realized at least fifty years earlier that the 
reform was essential to the moral and economic 
health of the nation. The main cause of the delay 
was the attempt on the part of the rulers of the 
Russian Empire to discover a formula by which the 
peasants might be released from bondage without 
adversely affecting the vested interests of the 
landed proprietors. The Royal Commission which 
has been looking into the coal industry of Nova 
Scotia has just published its findings, and it is plain 
that the Commission faced a problem similar to 
that which troubled the minds of the Russian Czars 
—how to improve the living conditions of the work- 
ers without advising any action which might in any 
way be detrimental to the financial interests of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation? The Commis- 
sion was probably well advised in concluding that 
the riddle was not to be lightly solved, and as it 
was undoubtedly outside the scope of the enquiry 
to consider any proposals which would involve the 
dissolution of the Company, the members contented 
themselves with advocating some minor reforms 
and left the fundamental problems untouched. 
The Commission’s most important decision was 
that a wage reduction of 10 per cent. from the 1924 
scale was justified, and that there should be a half- 
yearly revision of the wage-scale based on the 
capacity of the industry to pay. ‘Capacity to pay’ 
is a handsome phrase, but it has very little value 
unless it is clearly understood in advance whether 
wages or profits are to be a first charge on the in- 
dustry. Where a business is greatly over-capital- 
ized, if dividends are the first consideration, the 
capacity to pay wages may be singularly small. 
Moreover, not even a relatively high scale of wages 
would greatly improve the situation in this instance 
unless the Company were able to dispose of suffi- 
cient coal to provide the men with regular employ- 
ment, and it is somewhat disturbing to discover that 
coincident with the publication of the Commission’s 
report the Princess Colliery, the largest mine at 
Sydney, was shut down, and that the Florence, 
another large pit, will be worked oniy six days a 
month. Given steady work, the miners could prob- 
ably make a living at the present rate of pay, but for 
the last couple of years numbers of the Besco 
properties have only been working half or quarter 
time. J. E. McLurg, the vice-president of the Com- 
pany, is quoted as saying that this is due to lack of 
demand for coal, and that the situation is beyond 
the power of the Company to help or hinder. If 
Besco is unable to compete with American coal in 


Ontario or Quebec at a time when, on account of 
the strike in the anthracite fields, there is a greatly 
increased demand for soft coal both in the United 
States and Canada, with retail prices at least 25 per 
cent. higher than last year, what chance is there of 
the Coinpany holding its own and finding steady 
work for its employees when hard coal once more 
comes on the market and forces the bituminous 
down to its normal price? 

In considering the various problems which must 
be solved before we can arrive at a satisfactory sys- 
tem of distribution of our fuel supply, it must be 
realized that the miner’s wage is not a factor of any 
great importance in the fixing of the retail price 
to be charged to the consumer. The prevailing 
union rate of pay for mining coal in Nova Scotia is 
less than $1.00 per ton at the present time, while the 
average retail price of soft coal in Ontario has ad- 
vanced from $6.90 a ton in 1915 to $13.00 a ton in 
1925. The variation in price per ton in any of our 
large cities, as between one retailer and another, is 
frequently greater than the pay received by the 
worker for getting that ton of coal out of the mine. 
If the miner could be persuaded to work without 
any remuneration whatever, the reduction in the 
retail price would be so slight that it would hardly 
be noticed by the consumer. 

We cannot accept any solution of the coal ques- 
tion that does not concede the miner a right to 
regular work at a living wage, and this must be 
interpreted in sufficiently liberal terms to allow the 
average steady, industrious workman to purchase 
his own house and lot, clothe and educate his chil- 
dren, and obtain a few of the amenities of life. If 
this cannot be accomplished in our Canadian coal- 
fields we might better close up the pits, transfer the 
population to some other part of the Dominion, 
and in future purchase all our fuel from the United 
States. Judging from past performances we have 
every reason to doubt that Besco is capable of meet- 
ing these requirements, or even that the Company 
has sufficient interest in its employees to make any 
serious attempt to do so. Realizing the magnitude 
of the operations required to place the industry on a 
sound footing, we have grave doubts if they could 
be carried out in Canada under any form of capi- 
talist organization. In all parts of the world the 
coal-mining industry is in a state of exceptional un- 
rest, and it is significant that even in the United 
States, where the mass of public opinion is opposed 
to any form of public ownership or control of busi- 
ness, Governor Pinchot of Pennsylvania has called 
a special session of the legislature to consider the 
advisability of declaring coal a public utility, sub- 
ject to State regulation. 

The most interesting proposal for the reorganiza- 
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tion of coal mining, and one that might well be ap- 

plicable to Canadian conditions, is the nationaliza- 
tion plan put forward by the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain at a hearing of the Royal Commis- 
sion which is now investigating the British coal 
industry. The workers have favoured the State 
operation of mines for some years, but they now 
claim that the nationalization of coal-mining would 
not in itself be sufficient to put the industry on its 
feet at the present time; they are asking for the 
formation of a ‘vertical’ coal trust under State man- 
agement, which would handle not only the extrac- 
tion, but the utilization and distribution of coal and 
its by-products; they would convert fuel into elec- 
tric power at the pit-head, manufacture smokeless 
fuel and coke, and extract the fuel oils, ammonium 
compounds, tar, and various chemicals which are 
by-products of soft coal. The application of this 
principle in Canada on a large scale would be com- 
plicated where the producer and the consumer come 
under the jurisdiction of different provinces, but 
there should be no insuperable difficulties in the 
formation of an inter-provincial commission cover- 
ing Ontario, Quebec, and the Maritime Provinces, 
with each Province contributing its share to the 
financing of the project, for the distribution of fuel 
in Eastern Canada. 

Premier Ferguson has announced that the rail- 
ways should carry Alberta coal to Ontario at cost, 
and, although this is a sound suggestion as a tem- 
porary measure, there can be no doubt that Nova 
Scotia coal could be shipped up the St. Lawrence 
to Montreal and the lake ports at a fraction of the 
cost involved in the long rail journey from Alberta. 
Such an inter-provincial coal commission could 
mine the coal in Nova Scotia, own and operate a 
fleet of barges and steamers, and operate coking 
plants in all the large centres of population. In 
time the commission might deliver fuel direct to the 
consumer. A similar commission might undertake 
the distribution of Alberta and British Columbia 
coal for the benefit of the western provinces. Mining 
conditions in the Crow’s Nest Pass and other coal- 
fields of the West are little if any better than in 
Nova Scotia, and any arguments in favour of State 
operation of fuel in the Maritimes are equally ap- 
plicable to the western provinces. If efficiently ad- 
ministered, such a system could effect tremendous 
economies, and the incidental advantages to the 
community are obvious. We should no longer be 
dependent on the United States for our fuel supply 
in the central provinces, the miners would be 
assured of steady employment at a fair wage, the 
cost of fuel would be stabilized, the manufacturer 
and the householder could estimate the cost of their 
fuel for any given period with some degree of cer- 












tainty, and millions of dollars’ worth of by-products 
which now go up in smoke would be added to the 
wealth of the country. 


CROSS CURRENTS AT OTTAWA 
FROM A POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE Government barque is still afloat, but it 
5 wallows helplessly in heavy seas and the 

rocks are perilously near. Long and des- 
perate was the travail of the Progressives, and at 
one time a clear anti-Government majority was in 
the ascendant in their caucus; but an editorial in 
the Manitoba Free Press, which pointed out the 
danger of establishing, by the passage of the 
Meighen amendment, the principle that the party 
returning with the largest group after a general 
election should, ipso facto, have a claim to office, 
turned the scale. Other votes were influenced by 
an able speech by Mr. Boivin, which was generally 
interpreted as giving an assurance that the Govern- 
ment would not regard the defeat of the Meighen 
amendment as a proper mandate to resume their full 
powers, but apparently the Minister of Customs 
spoke without the authority of his absent chief, for 
on the morrow of the vote Mr. King proceeded to 
claim it as a complete license for the resumption of 
administrative power and to act accordingly. 

The Progressive Party found itself in the same 
position as often falls to the lot of a maiden lady 
of faded physical charms who suddenly inherits a for- 
tune and finds herself on the marriage market, beset by 
ardent wooers. The novelty of the experience is 
very gratifying, but it is usually difficult to banish 
suspicion about the motives of the suitors. In the 
present case the courting was largely done by 
proxy, and with the best will in the world I cannot 
congratulate either party upon their choice of 
envoys. Politicians who have recently deserted a 
party are not usually objects of affectionate popu- 
larity with their late associates, and Mr. Manning 
Doherty, the chief Conservative diplomat, suffered 
from this fatal handicap; but the Liberal selection 
of emissaries was not any happier, and the Progres- 
sives, who have by this time become complete 
cynics, took little stock in the glowing pledges of 
fervent affection of which they were the recipients. 

I suspect, however, that many of the chief cap- 
tains of the Conservative host were not profoundly 
disappointed at the result of the division, for they 
are not easy in their minds about the consequences 
of an immediate accession to office under Mr. 
Meighen’s leadership. The Hamilton speech was a 
bold stroke for the placation of Quebec, and there 
is an arguable case for it as a national policy; but 
it has stirred the Conservative Party, especially in 
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Ontario, to the depths of its soul, and since, by the 
evidence of the Bagot by-election, it has failed to pro- 
duce any political dividends in Quebec, it has brought 
strong reinforcement to the never meagre band of 
Mr. Meighen’s enemies in his own camp. What the 
Tory malcontents, among whom are now numbered 
some of the most august figures in the party, would 
like to do is to keep out of office until Mr. Mackenzie 
King is firmly reseated in the saddle of the Liberal 
leadership. They would then proceed to a concerted 
effort for the deposition of Mr. Meighen, on the 
ground that he can make no headway in Quebec and 
has reached the zenith of his strength in the other 
provinces. There are no lack of aspirants for his 
throne, and St. James Street is working vigorously 
for its favourite son, Mr. C. H. Cahan, a tried and 
trusted reactionary; but Mr. Bennett has more 
backing among the parliamentary party. The mem- 
ber for West Calgary has shed most of his old 
flamboyancy and intellectual arrogance, and, after 
Mr. Bourassa, he is adjudged by impartial ob- 
servers to have made the best contribution to the 
fateful debate. As soon as the change was effected, 
the Conservatives would proceed to batter down 
the very fragile defences of the Government, in the 
confident hope that a general election fought under 
some leader palatable to French Canada would 
yield them a comfortable majority. But Mr. 
Meighen has a strong following of devoted friends, 
and he will not go down without a fierce struggle. 

This spring is going to be a sort of open season 
for leaders. The full story of the reasons which 
operated to prevent Mr. King from gracing the 
Government front bench on the opening day of the 
session has yet to be told, and I am assured on very 
credible authority that it would make very piquant 
reading. But his ‘seatlessness’ materially strength- 
ened the case made by the Conservatives, and was 
a source of deep humiliation and embarrassment to 
his own party. Among even his own followers Mr. 
King has never commanded any great measure of 
adoring affection, and there were, in the best Liberal 
circles, many critical murmurs about the quality of 
the generalship which he displayed during the gen- 
eral election campaign. But post-election develop- 
ments have turned these murmurs into a swelling 
tide of vociferous indignation. 

The Liberals from the West are to a man clamant 
for the substitution of Mr. Dunning for Mr. King, 
but the French-Canadian contingent have not yet been 
persuaded that the former’s supposed radicalism would 
not arouse fatal apprehension in Quebec, and they 
have a lingering notion that a Lapointe Premiership 
could now be risked. 

In regard, however, to the Liberal leadership, as 
on the wider issue of party supremacy, the govern- 











ing factor in the situation will probably be the atti- 
tude of the Progressives. They may be lessened in 
numbers, but they have profited enormously by the 
elimination of the tribe of bucolic time-servers 
whose infidelity to their platform and timorous sub- 
servience to the King Government nearly brought 
to complete ruin as promising a political movement 
as Canada las ever known, and the latter’s fate re- 
vives some of my confidence in the discretion of 
democratic electorates. Mr. J. F. Johnston, who for 
four sessions, with a Whip’s office as base of oper- 
ation, played the part of agent for the Liberal Party, 
has now betaken himself to his proper home, and 
with three or four exceptions the survivors of the 
party are all reasonably competent politicians and 
good parliamentarians. Indeed, I venture to assert 
that to-day the Progressive Party can show a 
higher average of intellectual equipment than either 
of the old organizations. But some of them still 
suffer from a disastrous inferiority complex which 
makes them fearful of heroic action, and their in- 
fluence may prevent full use being made of the 
party’s commanding position for the benefit of the 
country. 

By comparison with last Parliament, their situ- 
ation has now materially altered. They may decide 
to defeat the Government on the Address, but such 
a course is unlikely, and once they give the Minis- 
try another sustaining vote of this character they 
will be compelled to assume some responsibility for 
its performances. Their excuse for their action will 
be a desire to reap for their constituents the benefit 
of the legislative programme embodied in the 
Speech from the Throne, which contains some 
measures highly appetizing to the rural community 
and the West. But the Progressives are well aware 
that in face of a militant Conservative opposition 
and a hostile Senate only an extremely competent 
and resolute Government can carry this programme 
even to partial fruition. They have not the slight- 
est confidence in Mr. King, distrusting both his 
sincerity and his capacity, and my information is 
that they intend to confront the Liberals with a 
very stiff ultimatum. By it clear intimation will be 
served that, if a misguided sense of loyalty main- 
tains Mr. King in the Liberal leadership, there can 
be no guarantee of steady Progressive support, and 
a free hand will be reserved; but if some capable 
and popular substitute could be found, a working 
basis of sympathetic co-operation can easily be 
achieved. 
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THE SENATE: A SUGGESTION 
BY E. J. SOULSBY 


‘In a democracy a people is subjected to its own will—a very hard slavery’—ANATOLE FRANCE. 


HE several issues with which Mr. King 
T opened his recent campaign all very speedily 

were submerged in the interest which cen- 
tred round the tariff question. The first to disap- 
pear was that dealing with the reform of the Senate. 
Quite naturally, the leaders of the party with a 
minority in that House were anxious to see the 
Senate changed more to their liking, but among 
the electorate no clamour for reform was audible. 
Nevertheless, there is a certain amount of dissatis- 
faction with that august body, although of a some- 
what negative and apathetic nature. The outcome 
of the election, however, has shelved the whole 
question, and it may perhaps be permissible to con- 
sider it with no very strict regard to what is imme- 
diately practicable. The suggestion contained in 
this article is not likely to be put into effect in this 
generation, but that something of the kind will be 
attempted at some later stage in the evolution of 
government can hardly be doubted. 

The Senate is said at present to be undemocratic 
in constitution and irresponsible and obstructive in 
its works. Would-be reformers, therefore—when 
they do not wish to abolish it altogether—would 
have it more democratic in method of appointment 
and more answerable to the people for its actions. 
The abolitionists have the more reason on their 
side, for to allow the need of a second chamber at 
all is to allow that democracy requires some safe- 
guard against its own actions, from which it fol- 
lows that the second chamber should be indepen- 
dent of popular influence. It may be argued that it 
is an infraction of the principle of Liberty to raise 
any obstacle to the execution of an enfranchised 
people’s will, even though it wills a self-injurious 
folly. Were the people ever to speak with one 
voice this would be particularly potent argument ; 
but the consideration here is not of Liberty but of 
beneficent government, and it is no new thought 
that possibly an elective democracy is not the ulti- 
mate achievement in that direction. So that, even 
though it be undemocratic, few will deny that the 
Senate, free of the defects of partisanship, senility, 
and ease, and properly manned with earnest and 
able minds, could perform service of the utmost 
value to the nation. The fault seems to be of per- 
sonnel rather than of powers, and the need is to 
ensure that the right people find their way into the 
Senate. 

The Senate was intended to be a non-partisan 
body; judicial in temper; critical rather than con- 


structive, siice the popular assembly will rightly 
take the initiative in constructive legislation; sym- 
pathetic to every legitimate interest, but leaning 
toward none. The men composing such a Senate 
would be educated, responsible, earnest, disinter- 
ested, thoughtful, of catholic sympathies and wide 
experience, in fact, the very men who are tem- 
peramentally unfitted for political campaigning and 
place seeking, but whose absence from our councils 
is the cause of many present evils. 

Shaw has recently said that the election of 
superiors by inferiors is democracy’s cardinal de- 
fect, and experience does not lead us to hope that 
popular election will produce the type needed. To 
make the Senate an elective body is therefore a 
move entirely in the wrong direction. On the other 
hand, a nominated assembly can be no better than 
its nominators, and it would be no light task to dis- 
cover a man or a group of men who could be trusted 
to appoint only such a Senate as we require. 

But election and nomination do not exhaust the 
possible methods of recruiting the Senate. One 
which has not yet been tried and which would cer- 
tainly not keep out the right type of man, if he 
wished to get in, would be to let each Senator ap- 
point himself. The idea was set out by Wells, in 
his Modern Utopia, of a governing class which he 
called a ‘voluntary aristocracy’, to which any man 
who chose to prepare and qualify himself might 
aspire. My suggestion is that this principle could 
with great advantage be applied to the Senate, and 
that having set up qualifications which would, as 
far as is humanly possible, ensure the admission of 
the best and most suitable men only, anyone who 
could meet these requirements might claim a seat 
in the Senate with none to say him nay. I would 
suggest the following qualifications, each of which 
might be hoped to correct any bias or fault of under- 
standing in the others. 

First, a good University degree in some pure 
branch of learning. For, while the too-academic 
mind would be unsuitable, it is in and from the 
Universities that we get that detached, balanced 
judgment and understanding we need so impera- 
tively. Technical degrees would not qualify, since 
technical training is never free from the suggestion 
of commercialism; and it is notorious that a man 
may be of high technical standing without being in 
any broad sense educated. 

Secondly, our Senator should have, at some 
time, earned his living by manual or unskilled 
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labour for a period of, say, five years, without any 
unearned assistance of any kind. 

Thirdly, he should for a further similar period 
have conducted a business or followed a profession 
in his own interest. (In some cases which combine 
the rigours of labour with the responsibilities of 
ownership, such as that of a working farmer, the 
two classes might be made to overlap.) 

And fourthly, a property qualification which 
should be kept within modestly substantial limits, 
the total personal estate to be valuable at not less 
than, say, five thousand, and not more than twenty- 
five thousand, dollars. Unless by the time this pro- 
posal is put into practice we have organized indus- 
try as a public undertaking, it would be desirable 
to require that of this estate not less than one 
thousand and not more than ten thousand should 
be in industrial investments. 

A judicial commission would examine proof of 
qualification, and proof having been established the 
Senator would take his seat without let or hind- 
rance. The powers, privileges, and duties of the 
Senate, when composed in this way, might very 
properly be left exactly as they are to-day. 

A man who aspired to the honour of a Senator- 
ship would have to form his ambition at an early 


age and would be of mature years before he could 
realize his aspirations. At the end he could gain a 
position of honour, dignity, and security, but carry- 
ing no greater material reward than would enable 
him to occupy that position gracefully and in com- 
fort; and it is reasonable to suppose that only a 
man of high purpose would so prepare himself to 
such an end. 

This suggestion will seem bizarre to many, and 
will certainly have no appeal to those who believe 
that the people speak with the voice of God, even 
when they cry ‘Crucify!’. But it holds the possi- 
bility of a step in the direction of good government 
beyond democratic election, the defects of which 
are becoming more and more widely apparent as 
time goes on. If any should find this suggestion 
particularly alarming, let him be assured that it is 
simply making available to the affairs of the nation 
a spirit of service which is already widespread, 
which provides the active workers in every altru- 
istic cause in the world to the great good of the 
rest of us. 

I confess that there is one serious criticism 
which may be levelled against the proposal. That 
if we, as a people, were sufficiently enlightened so 
to constitute our Senate, we would be sufficiently 
enlightened to require no Senate at all. 


FASCISM TAKES SHAPE 
BY H. HEATON 


ITH the present session of the Italian par- 
Wy liament the task of Fascist reconstruction 
comes to a head, and Mussolini is now 
engaged in showing the world how he thinks a state 
should be organized and industrial relations con- 
trolled. The first phase of the Fascist uprising is 
probably virtually over, for, thanks to the violence 
meted out by black on red, the revolutionary forces 
which in 1920 had their fingers on the throat of 
Italy have now been dispersed or sufficiently sub- 
dued to make it possible to cork up the castor. oil 
bottle. Hence the destructive stage has now ap- 
parently given place to the constructive one, and 
parliament is busy, obediently putting into legisla- 
tion those economic and political ideas which have 
for four years been fermenting in the minds of the 
Fascist chieftains. Out of this work may emerge 
a state organized and governed on lines completely 
different from those found in any other part of 
Europe, and yet strangely akin in spirit to pre-war 
Prussia and Bolshevik Russia. 

As every one knows, Fascism was a reaction 
against the defeatism which followed Caporetto, the 
failure of political democracy, the weakness and 
complaisance of Italian leaders both at Versailles 


and at home, and the destructive guerilla class war 
waged by the left wing socialists and trade unionists 
immediately after the war. Political disunity made 
Italy a ‘geographical expression’ in days gone by; 
political futility and economic disunity threatened 
in 1920 to make Metternich’s description once more 
applicable. 

To Mussolini, as to d’Annunzio before him, 
there were two enemies to be routed if the rot was 
to be stopped. The reds were the first, whether in 
their socialist organization coquetting with Mos- 
cow, or in the left wing of the trade-union world, 
where pre-war syndicalism had become post-war 
communism. The second was the liberal idea, and 
its chief manifestation, parliamentary government. 
Liberalism stressed individual or class _ rights, 
ignored all recognition of duties, belittled the state 
as the instrument of national unity of purpose, and 
thus gave rein to party hostility, class war, and the 
quest for personal or sectional gain even at the ex- 
pense of the national good. When an Italian pre- 
mier folded his arms during the industrial war in 
the north Italian factories in 1920, and justified his 
inaction by pleading that the conflict was a purely 
economic one in which the government had no in- 
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terest, political liberalism seemed to have abdicated 
the task of government, and to have assented to an 
anarchy which, in contradiction to the definition of 
a member of Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s famous sym- 
posium, was an absence of order as well as an 
absence of force. 

The attack on these two enemies has been per- 
sistent, thorough, and largely successful. When 
violence of the reds was met by counter-violence 
of the blacks, labour headquarters were sacked, co- 
operative societies mauled about, leaders harried, 
and the rank and file compelled to abandon their 
membership of the old labour organisations. Legis- 
lation followed up the attack in a less direct way. 
In January, 1924, all trade unions were placed under 
the control of the local political authorities, and the 
prefects were empowered to suspend the organiza- 
tions and sequester their funds on any one of a 
number of rather flimsy pretexts. State employees 
were ordered to take an oath that they would not 
belong to any association or party ‘whose practices 
do not conform with the duties’ they had to dis- 
charge, and this was speedily interpreted to mean 
- that they must not belong to any non-Fascist group. 
A year later all associations in Italy were ordered 
to supply the police authorities with a copy of their 
statutes, the names of their officers, and a list of 
their members. Armed with these legislative 
powers the local authorities carried on a vigorous 
campaign; in April, 1925, the prefect of Bologna 
ordered the dissolution of the Railwaymen’s Union, 
seized its premises, documents, and funds on the 
ground that the union was affiliated with the Gen- 
eral Confederation of Labour—a group of red, or 
perhaps of pink, unions which recognized the inevi- 
tability of the class struggle and had international 
connections—and was thus in effect violating the 
oath taken by its members. Other unions were sup- 
pressed, even one or two of the ‘white’ unions of 
Roman Catholic workers established under the gen- 
eral aegis of the Church, and the lists of officers 
supplied to the police were useful guides in time of 
‘reprisals’. 

Meanwhile Fascism had established its own 
trade union, into which by hook or crook it was 
mobilizing wage-earners. The government favour- 
ed these bodies, the employers preferred them to the 
older organizations. Individuals joined them in 
order to get peace and quiet from violence, and 
consequently it was possible for the Fascist leaders 
to claim by 1924 that they had two million names 
on their books, while the old General Confederation 
of Labour had shrunk in membership to about a 
quarter of a million. The Fascists declared that 
‘hundreds of thousands of workers have voluntarily 
abandoned their former false leaders in order to 





place themselves definitely under the flag of the 
nation’, but the explanation given by the General 
Confederation was couched in very different terms. 
How far the Fascist statistics were false we cannot 
tell, but the fact that Fascists were outvoted regu- 
larly in the election of labour representatives on 
the works councils in large firms suggests that the 
old gang still had secret reserves of strength. 

The next blow, which it was hoped would be final, 
was struck with the legislation passed just before 
Christmas, when the Italian parliament decreed that 
only the Fascist unions were to be legally recognized, 
that the works councils were to be abolished, and 
that between employers and employed compulsory 
arbitration was to be imposed for the settlement of all 
disputes. Behind that act is a long story, which goes 
back to d’Annunzio, if not even to Georges Sorel and 
French syndicalism. The first plan for achieving a 
united front in industry was to enrol all parties—cap- 
italists, employers, technical staffs, and wage-earners 
—in one big union, pledged to the single purpose of 
achieving maximum production and maximum well- 
being for all. There was talk of ‘renewing traditional 
associations with the guilds of the middle ages’, and 
the new syndicates or corporations, as they were to 
be called, were to become an integral part of the 
state and virtually state organizations. But the 
Italian employers, grateful though they were to the 
Fascists for having rid them of the turbulent priests 
of Marx, would have nothing to do with the new 
idea. 

The second best plan had therefore to be adopt- 
ed; the Fascist unions were established, and the 
employers’ organizations gladly recognized them 
and urged all employers to interpret agreements 
with the utmost liberality. When therefore the new 
unions suggested that they alone should be recog- 
nized as representative of organized labour, to the 
exclusion of all red and white unions, the employers 
willingly entered into negotiations for this purpose. 
Last October the discussion concluded when the 
General Confederation of Industry (the chief em- 
ployers’ body) and the Fascist Unions’ central ex- 
ecutive agreed to the mutual and exclusive recog- 
nition of each other. The works councils were 
abolished, the non-Fascist bodies were curtly in- 
formed that their officers would not be recognized 
and that all collective agreements made with them 
were thus at an end. 

The new law confirms this agreement by refus- 
ing juridical recognition to all but Fascist unions, 
and apparently to all employers’ associations except 
the General Confederation of Industry. But the 
law goes further, and certainly further than the em- 
ployers wished it should; ‘for, in spite of the oppo- 
sition of the employers, compulsory arbitration has 
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been imposed on the whole field of industry. Signor 
Benni, the able leader of the employers’ organiza- 
tion, fought this proposal till the last minute, but 
met his match in Mussolini and finally accepted the 
proposal ‘as a sign of devotion to the Fascist 
régime, which has given Italy industrial peace’. 

Beyond this regimentation of industrial relation- 

ships is to come the reform of the machinery of 
local and central government, especially of the Sen- 
ate. The old Mussolini of pre-war revolutionary 
days would have abolished the Senate as an aristo- 
cratic body of royal nominees. The new Mussolini 
wishes to turn the Senate into a functionally repre- 
sentative legislature. In the words of one of his 
under-secretaries, ‘there should be a special repre- 
sentation in the Senate of the various organized 
interests which are legally defined and recognized, 
according to their grouping and importance in the 
general economic structure of the nation. 
From the outset the Senate was intended to be a 
body really representative of the interests of the 
nation at large, and it was always intended that it 
might be transformed in such a way as to satisfy 
existing requirements or to represent newly-created 
forms of national activity’. The actual plan has not 
yet been published, but one suggestion which has 
won favour is that the organized groups represented 
either in the Senate or in local government shall be 
the trade unions, employers’ organizations, univer- 
sities, patriotic and educational organizations, 
benevolent societies, ex-servicemen’s institutions, 
chambers of commerce, associations of municipali- 
ties, and physical culture institutions. These last- 
named bodies are probably the places where Fas- 
cists are trained and kept fit for direct action, so they 
are obviously important. 

This proposal for representation of groups, 
rather than of the ‘shapeless mass of the population’ 
carved up according to place of habitation, is of 
course no new thing to those who have read their 
Graham Wallas or Tawney. If it is adopted in Italy 
the experiment will be watched with intense in- 
terest elsewhere; for it may offer a solution of the 
problem of what to do with the House of Lords, 
and—who knows?—it may even help at Ottawa. 
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VENTILATION IN THE HOME 


cold, such as we have in Canada, the study of the 

air we breathe is both interesting and conducive 
to better health conditions. The incidence of the 
common cold and other respiratory infections is 
always higher in winter than in summer, most prob- 
ably not because the average winter temperature is 
lower than that of summer, but presumably be- 
cause the respiratory tract is more heavily taxed by 
less favourable indoor atmospheric conditions. 
And, as a matter of fact, when we study ordinary 
indoor air it is the more readily believable that 
common respiratory infections are mainly due to its 
unsuitable conditions of temperature, humidity, or 
air movement. 

There is little reason to believe that there are 
any injurious chemical constituents of house air. 
The old theory that the carbon dioxide expired 
from the lungs was accountable for a stuffy atmo- 
sphere long held sway; but no physiologist to-day 
upholds the carbon dioxide hypothesis. In rooms 
such as are ordinarily used for human occupancy, 
the changes in oxygen and carbon dioxide of the 
air, even in the most crowded and worst ventilated, 
are comparatively small, because of the continual 
leakage through windows, doors, and floors. Many 
investigators have claimed that poisonous organic 
compounds are given off by the lungs and during 
the evaporation of sweat, but no positive evidence 
has been produced that such is the case. 

The citizen untrained in science has perhaps the 
elementary knowledge for a very clear understand- 
ing of the principles underlying the study of ven- 
tilation. He knows, for example, that a hot day in 
summer feels all the hotter (and he is the more 
clammy and uncomfortable) if the humidity is high. 
He may know that the body’s means of keeping cool 
on a hot day is by the perspiration. When perspira- 
tion evaporates heat is abstracted from the skin 
according to the rate of evaporation of the perspira- 
tion. But if the air is already nearly saturated 
with water vapour, that is, has a high relative humid- 
ity, the rate of evaporation is very slow. Further, 
perspiration moistens the skin and the clothing, 
and more heat loss occurs by conduction than from 
a dry skin. It is this latter factor which is mainly 
at work when we feel colder on a damp cold day 


than on a dry cold day. 
It is interesting to note that out of doors, 


|: a climate subject to extremes of both heat and 
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whether in summer or in winter, we feel most com- 
fortable in a dry air; in other words, our feeling of 
well-being rises and falls with the barometer. It is 
also significant in this respect that medical opinion 
is unanimous in sending patients suffering from 
respiratory infections, such as asthma, bronchitis, 
and pulmonary tuberculosis, to climates with a low 
humidity, although the sunlight factor may here 
play a part. On the other hand, we find that the 
incidence of respiratory infections is highest in oc- 
cupations where there is excessive moisture. 

In view of these facts the commonly accepted 
idea that low humidity is responsible for a conges- 
tion of the nasal mucous membranes so frequently 
experienced in winter might be questioned. On 
account of the widespread belief that a dry atmo- 
sphere is primarily to blame for this sensation of 
dryness in the nose, many humidifying devices, and 
quite useless ones, are used by householders to raise 
the relative humidity. But, as we shall see, a low 
relative humidity is only one factor, and perhaps 
not the most important one, which has to be con- 
sidered in this connection. 

Indeed humidity, temperature, and air move- 
ment cannot be considered apart from one another. 
It is rather the resultant of these three factors, 
which is termed the cooling power, which deter- 
mines the comfort of our dwellings. Thus, with a 
high temperature and low humidity we have an 
ambient medium with a better cooling power than 
when we have a high temperature and high relative 
humidity, provided air movement is the same. The 
greater the air movement, other factors remaining 
the same, the greater the cooling power. The con- 
ception of cooling power altering without change of 
temperature or humidity is readily understandable 
when we say that an electric fan creates, not a cool 
breeze, but a cooling breeze. 

Now a comfortable dwelling must have a suit- 
able cooling power (not, as we might expect, a heat- 
ing power!), for the reason that the body must lose 
a certain proportion of the heat produced within 
itself in order to maintain a constant body tem- 
perature. Thus, in summer when the temperature 
rises to about 98°, the normal temperature of the 
body, we may experience considerable discomfort, 
through our difficulty in getting rid of excess heat 
especially when the relative humidity is high and 
there is little air movement. We know, in fact, that 
temperatures between 60° and 70° are much more 
comfortable, so from this alone it can be seen that a 
comfortable atmosphere must have a cooling power. 

A good ventilation in our houses then simply 
means that the cooling power of the air is such that 
the body can maintain its proper temperature with 
ease and comfort. There is now ample experimental 





proof of this statement, and the classical experi- 
ment of Leonard Hill is sufficient to show how the 
setting in motion of an electric fan, with a conse- 
quent increase of cooling power, makes unbearable 
conditions apparently comfortable. Several stu- 
dents were shut up in an air-tight chamber pro- 
vided with a large observation window, with elec- 
tric fans for setting the air in motion and with 
means of varying the temperature and humidity of 
the air. In one experiment the students were con- 
fined till the carbon dioxide content had reached 
3 to 4 per cent. and the oxygen content had fallen 
from 20 per cent. to 16 per cent., the air failing to 
support the combustion of matches. The discom- 
fort of the subjects was considerable; their faces 
became flushed, their pulse rates high, and their 
skins wet with perspiration. Then the fan in the 
chamber was started, and at once they experienced 
relief; their average pulse rate dropped from 97 to 
79 per minute, though no fresh air from the outside 
was admitted. The breathing of fresh air from the 
outside through tubes gave no appreciable relief, 
and persons outside breathing the vitiated air of the 
chamber experienced no discomfort. By this and 
many other experiments Hill has conclusively 
shown that the cooling power of the air is the most 
important factor in ventilation. 

The low cooling power of hot, oppressive atmo- 
spheres has harmful physiological effects. Thus, 
in order to get rid of the excess heat, the blood is 
diverted from its normal course through the brain 
and viscera, and to some extent from the muscles to 
the cutaneous blood vessels. The blood pressure 
falls owing to the dilatation of the cutaneous blood 
vessels, while the pulse rate is greatly accelerated, 
thereby increasing the work of the heart. In ex- 
treme instances dizziness and even fainting may result. 
The digestion and other vital processes are temporarily 
inhibited if not completely stopped. The diversion of 
the blood stream from the muscles leaves them with 
impaired nourishment and reduced means of washing 
away waste products. The reduced blood flow through 
the internal organs causes mental oppression and 
lowers the efficiency of the eliminative organs. These 
factors are conducive to fatigue, loss of appetite and 
desire for work. 

In winter the cooling power of the atmosphere in 
our homes is usually deficient. This has largely been 
caused by abuse of the efficient heating systems which 
have been brought into general use in the past few 
years. The change from the hot, low-cooling atmo- 
sphere of the house to the cold, high-cooling atmo- 
sphere of the winter air is probably one of the most 
important factors in the production of the respiratory 
infections which are so common in winter. Even in 
the average house, conditions are far from satisfac- 
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tory. The temperature of a room largely depends on 
where the thermometer is hung. Near the ceiling it 
may be many degrees hotter than near the floor, along 
which cold air currents are continually passing. The 
cooling power around the feet is thus too high, that 
around the head probably too low. Under such con- 
ditions we tend to have constriction of the blood ves- 
sels of the feet and dilatation of the blood vessels of 
the head. The mucous membrane of the nose and 
throat loses its capacity to secrete its fluid and prob- 
ably its resistance to infection from bacteria in the 
inspired air. We have thus as probable an explana- 
tion of the dry sensation in the nose as any offered by 
considerations of humidity. It is the experience of all 
that warming the feet will often clear a blocked nose. 


The cold air currents at foot level are one of the 
most undesirable features in present systems of ven- 
tilation. Cold air naturally tends to gravitate towards 
the floor, but there are many features in our houses 
that tend to create rather than diminish these undesir- 
able draughts. Thus a hot water radiator tends to 
create a cold air current along the floor towards it, 
while its hot air current rises almost directly towards 
the ceiling. Boxing our radiators might overcome this 
difficulty to some extent. The cold stream of air con- 
tinually falling from a window is effectively met by 
a radiator underneath, and when this is not possible, 
storm windows and curtains diminish it. Carpets have 
an advantage over hardwood floors in that they offer 
more resistance to the cool floor currents. 

F. M. R. ButMer. 


PAUL BUNYAN 
BY J. D. ROBINS 


year’s output of books in America was 
the determined attempt to remove from the 
care of oral tradition and confine in books the ex- 
ploits of Paul Bunyan, the great mythical hero of 
the lumber camps of the continent. Some attention 
had been given to him in recent years, mostly in 
magazines, although at least one doctor’s disserta- 
tion for an American university dealt with the sub- 
ject. In 1923, the dignified Century, and, if my mem- 
ory serves me right, the New Republic as well, carried 
articles that told of Paul. In that same year, too, 
Robert Frost, in his volume, New Hampshire, pub- 
lished his poem, ‘Paul’s Wife’. Early in 1924, the 
Toronto Star Weekly printed an excellent sketch of 
some of his deeds. Last year, however, saw two 
whole books devoted to Paul Bunyan, and bearing 
the same title. One of these, published actually in 
December, 1924, is by Mrs. Esther Shephard!; the 
other, which appeared in April of last year, was 
written by an ex-lumberman, James Stevens?. But 
Paul Bunyan refuses to lend himself to literary 
treatment, whether in the wistful, haunting, ro- 
mantic mysticism of Mr. Frost’s verse, or in the 
bombastic, all too sophisticated gusto of Mr. 
Stevens’ prose. Mrs. Shephard has been much more 
successful because she has not tried to embellish 
or rationalize. As a consequence, her book is a 
good repository of about as many of the stories as 
a lady might report or a publisher issue. 
According to the generally accepted belief, the 
original Paul Bunyan was a French-Canadian log- 


A N interesting little episode in the story of last 


1PauL BunyAN, by Esther Shephard (Seattle: McNeil 
Press; pp. 235; $2.00). 

*7PauL BunyAN, by James Stevens (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. 245; $2.50). 


ger in the forties, fifties, and sixties of the last cen- 
tury. Mr. Stevens, who is an American, locates 
him definitely as a hero in the Papineau rebellion, 
and has actually found a Frenchman whose grand- 
father or some relative had fought and logged with 
Paul. However that may be, it is unlikely that 
any of the stories now told about Paul Bunyan 
reflect incidents which occurred in the life of the 
original old fighting Frenchman, or were even told of 
him. There are certain stable elements in the stories 
of the cycle, but these undoubtedly came in long after 
the tales had outgrown their association with the real 
Paul. 

As a matter of fact, when I became acquainted 
with him, some twenty odd years ago, and probably 
for forty years before that, Paul Bunyan had become 
the conventional name attached to the central figure 
of a certain group of yarns, and of a certain type of 
story, the story of enormous exaggeration, then and 
possibly still popular in the lumber camps all across 
the continent, and from the limit of timber cutting 
in the north down to the pineries of North Carolina 
and Georgia. This figure is the Gargantuan Paul, in 
whose actual existence, of course, nobody really be- 
lieves. But there is, after all, another Paul, a very 
useful man, whom for the moment I might call the 
‘confidential Paul’, used where necessary, to bolster 
up the greenhorn’s faith in the Gargantuan Paul. 

This last statement calls for a little enlargement. 
The explanation is to be found in the various occa- 
sions which are normally responsible for an outbreak 
of Paul Bunyan yarns. Generally they are simply 
for entertainment in the bunkhouse at night, and the 
presence in camp of a skilled Paul Bunyan man is 
sufficient excuse. Often the aid of a Paul Bunyan 
story is sought in order to silence some man who is 
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engaged in the logger’s favourite pastime of exalting 
the size and efficiency and general desirability of the 
camp in which he has last worked. He will tell of 
the huge pines up there, so big they had to be n tched 
with a broad axe. Thereupon the Paul Bunyan man 
will tell of the big tree which he and Paul cut one 
day on the Pyramid Forty. After notching for an 
hour or more, they went around the tree and found 
two Irishman who had been chopping at the same tree 
for three years, including Sundays. If the man of 
odious comparisons boasts of the double-acting deck- 
ing lines in use at the last camp, the Paul Bunyan 
champion will retort with a detailed description of 
Paul’s famous donkey-engine, which was so large that 
every time its flywheel turned once, the ghost walked. 

The most frequent use of the stories, however, is 
for the edification of the uninitiate. The rawest 
recruit in the camp is apt to be a little incredulous 
when he is told of the extraordinary feat of Babe, 
the Big Blue Ox, in hauling a crooked log-road 
straight, so that from an original length of eighteen 
miles it became fifty-seven miles long. The green- 
horn is likely afterwards to make inquiries of some 
grizzled but kindly-looking logger in the privacy of 
the swamping trail, as to whether there ever was a 
Paul Bunyan and a Blue Ox at all. The logger will in- 
variably assure him that the man was lying. Neverthe- 
less, he will continue, there really was a Paul Bunyan, 
and as for the Ox, he has driven him himself, and, 
on one never-to-be-forgotten occasion, saw Babe jerk 
a load of logs loose from an ice road after four teams 
had failed. If the enquirer accepts this, the strength 
and the dimensions of the ox are gradually increased, 
until finally the mythical Babe will have been reached 
once more. ‘The logger will readily admit, too, that 
Paul was not by any means as strong as that fool liar 
tried to make out. Still, Paul was a remarkably 
powerful and agile man in his prime. The logger 
has seen him handle two barrels of salt at once without 
any apparent difficulty. When in good shape, more- 
over, Paul has been known time and again to jump up 
in the air, kick both caulked feet against the ceiling, 
and come down again on a chalked mark. There fol- 
lows after the acceptance of this proof of agility the 
confidential assertion that Paul could blow out the 
bunkhouse lantern and be in his bunk before it was 
dark. The Paul of these more plausible yarns is this 
‘confidential Paul’, mentioned above. 

It is rather remarkable that the figure of this 
mythical Paul Bunyan, the continent-striding colossus, 
apparently capable of almost infinite expansion and of 
attracting to himself almost any impossibly fantastic 
exaggeration, is associated with a quite definite per- 
sonal character, and with equally definite types of 
experience. This is all the more striking when one 





bears in mind the thousands of men who have con- 
tributed to his making. Let me illustrate. The Paul 
Bunyan of the Far West, as he is portrayed by Mr. 
Stevens, is far more grandiose, far more mythical, 
much less the Big Logger than the Paul Bunyan whom 
I knew, him of Michigan and the North Shore, but 
he is not really out of harmony. The same statement 
could not be made of Mr. Frost’s Paul. For instance, 
both Stevens and Frost tell of how Paul found his 
wife. (The stories I used to hear were silent on the 
matter of Paul’s relations with women.) Accord- 
ing to Stevens, Paul one day heard a woman scream- 
ing on a river bank above a roaring fall. Her sister 
had fallen in and was being dragged toward the verge. 
With characteristic presence of mind, the gallant Paul 
began to shovel sand into the river above the endan- 
gered sister. The woman on the bank caught the idea, 
and began to throw in logs and huge boulders. In 
less than five minutes the two rescuers had a perfect 
dam built across the river, a dam which easily held 
back the stream until, just at the edge of the fall, the 
water had fallen to nothing, and the sister walked out 
on dry bottom. Each of the two rescuers recognized 
a worthy mate, and they were married. Now that 
is a genuine Paul Bunyan story, with its combination 
of huge exaggeration and ready ingenuity. But 
Robert Frost, even though he does seem to know the 
difference between a peavy and a bow-legged cross- 
haul, represents Paul as finding a dryad for a wife 
by the simple process of chopping her out of a log. 
I have no doubt that the poem has its basis in some 
story that did circulate as a Paul Bunyan yarn, but 
it does not belong to the tradition. Ghosts, fairies, 
nymphs, and fauns are not the stuff of which Paul 
Bunyan dreams are made. 

As a matter of fact, verse seems to be barred any- 
way from the technique of the telling, unless it might 
be from the pen of such a master of the gigantic in 
verse as the author of The Witches’ Brew and The 
Cachalot. I well remember a would-be bard who was 
so fired with enthusiasm for the Blue Ox that he 
allowed his socks to go undarned and his shoepacks 
unoiled for two weeks while he composed a magnifi- 
cent panegyric on the Ox, a panegyric modelled very 
closely on that English classic broadside of exagger- 
ation, the Derby Ram, and set to the air of the Son of 
a Gambolier. The men listened quietly to his proud 
rendition of it, as a thing poetic and therefore to be 
respected, but no one else ever sang it. Babe, the 
Blue Ox, was not to be confined forever within the 
rigid dimensions set by any one man, in such wise 
as a song would have done. Incidentally, there seems 
to be one dimension of his which must have been 
fairly constant in the stories all over the continent. 
Between the eyes, or between the horns, he measured 
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forty-two axe-handles and a plug of Macdonald chew- 
ing. The brand of tobacco may vary, but not the 
quantity. 

I have never heard two Paul Bunyan stories in 
succession without the introduction of this remark- 
able animal. Wherever Paul went, thither went the 
Blue Ox. Thither, too, went the Big Griddle, at least 
until he reached Oregon. Finally, anything that Paul 
and Babe did was very likely to be located in the Win- 
ter of the Blue Snow. Paul, Babe, the Griddle, the 
Winter of the Blue Snow—these four early came to 
be as inseparable as Arthur and Excalibur, or Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza. Two others are almost 
as regularly of Paul’s entourage. One of these is 
Ole the Blacksmith, who once carried Babe’s shoes a 
mile and a half, and sank a foot and a half in solid 
rock at every step. Then there is the Tall Time- 
keeper, whom Mrs. Shephard and Mr. Stevens call 
Johnny Inkslinger, but who was nameless in my time 
and locality. We knew of some of his feats, how- 
ever. He was so observant that on one occasion, 
finding a moose dead of old age, he was able in the 
course of one afternoon to track the animal back to 
its birthplace. He afterwards wrote a complete 
biography of this moose. 

The topography, flora, and fauna of the Paul 
Bunyan country give occasion for some of the most 
widely distributed and dearly beloved of the stories. 
There are strange rivers, inhabited by peculiar fish, by 
such fish as the cougar-fish with claws on its tail. 
There is the Round River, concerning which we are in- 
formed by men who drove it, that Paul’s loggers in the 
course of six weeks drove three times round their own 
camp before they discovered that it was a perfectly cir- 
cular stream, without any in- or out-let. There were the 
ferocious tigermunks, shrunken after the privations of 
the Hot Winter so lamentably that they have ever 
since been derisively designated as chipmunks. There 
is the ‘ring-tailed, ripsnorting, spike-chewing’ balvidor- 
ious, and the indefinite but ubiquitous hodag, whose 
description varies from time to time and from place 
to place. There is the bumbletoe, that deadly cross 
between the very large mosquitoes and the bumblebees 
imported to exterminate them. Most remarkable of 
all, perhaps, is the piece of timber land known from 
its peculiar shape as the Pyramid Forty. This hill 
not only enjoys the distinction of being the highest 
in America, so high that it takes one man seven days, 
or seven men one day, to see the top, but has the 
glory of producing the animal which disputes the claim 
of the hodag to being the most widely known of the 
Paul Bunyan fauna. This animal is the notorious 
side-hill gouger, or side-hill dodger, which has adapted 
itself to its uncomfortable environment by emerging 
from a square and therefore non-rolling egg, equipped 
with two short legs on the uphill side and two long 


ones on the downhill side. There are the frost-bit- 
ers, and the snow-hens which lay only hard-boiled 
eggs. There are creatures whose anatomical arrange- 
ments I should blush to have to describe. 

Of course there are stories which account for all 
the striking physical features of the continent as part 
of the terrific activity of the mythical Paul. These 
however, were not told to any extent in any camp I 
ever knew, except one or two about the origin of 
Niagara and the Great Lakes. Stevens features this 
type of yarn, which probably arose chiefly in the 
United States. 

Descriptions of Paul’s camp afford much scope for 
the typical Paul Bunyan narrator, and much enjoy- 
ment for the typical logger. The men in the upper 
bunks in his Big Bunkhouse go up to them at night in 
balloons and come down again in the morning in para- 
chutes. The Big Griddle is fed by six concrete-mixers 
‘and is greased by a score of flunkeys, who, with slabs 
of bacon strapped to their boots, skate briskly about 
on it. Occasionally, but rarely, one or two are caught 
by the inundation of batter and incorporated into the 
pancake. 

It is unlikely that any large proportion of the Paul 
Bunyan tales were invented for Paul himself. Em- 
bellishment, elaboration, introduction into the stories 
of modern mechanical devices, these are some of the 
main contributions of the lumberjacks. The nucleus 
is almost always borrowed. As might be expected 
from the Gargantuan character of Paul, quite a num- 
ber of the tales are to be found in Rabelais. For in- 
stance, there is a story of the words which froze and 
later thawed out. This occurs in the account of the 
adventures of Pantagruel and Panurge. (Baron 
Munchausen, by the way, has a rather neat little re- 
finement of this theme in his story of the postilion 
whose music froze in his horn, but later thawed out 
in the inn, to the great delectation of the guests.) The 
flunkeys cooked in the cake find their counterpart in 
the six pilgrims whom Gargantua inadvertently eats 
in his salad. Here, to be sure, there is hardly a case 
of borrowing. The four hundred acres of standing 
pine which the Blue Ox knocks down in switching his 
tail to remove a bumbletoe remind one of Gargantua’s 
mare, which, on her first trip to Paris knocked down 
forests, as well as Notre Dame, with her tail. At 
least two of the best known of the Paul Bunyan 
stories are to be found in Munchausen. The baron 
neatly rivets the wild boar’s tusks, which have been 
driven through the oak tree in the creature’s savage 
onslaught. On another famous occasion Baron 
Munchausen, claps together with almost incredible 
dispatch and quite incredible success the two halves of 
his steed, which had been cut in two by a falling port- 
cullis. Space does not allow me to summarize the 
corresponding Bunyan stories. A large number of 
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the stories, including the various yarns about the 
stretching and shrinking of the buckskin harness, and 
the remarkable rail-splitting exploits of Mrs. Paul, 
may very easily have belonged to the frontier stock 
of tall stories that were current in the thirties and 
forties of last century and even later, stories that were 
told in the United States about such stalwarts as Dan- 
iel Boone and Davie Crockett, and have been told in 
Canada about many local strong men. 

Some investigators profess to see in the figure of 
Paul Bunyan the influence of Scandinavian mythology, 
introduced by Scandinavian woodsmen in Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. It may be so, but it seems to me 
that the French-Canadian shantymen among whom he 
is acknowledged to have arisen were quite capable of 
creating a character such as Paul. As an instance of 
this, one has only to recall the fascinating and com- 
plex figure of Ti-Jean, the hero of a number of tales 
collected by Professor Paul Wallace, and published 
in part in THE CANADIAN Forum. _ Ti-Jean is the 
creation of the French-Canadian and Indian people 
of the West, and has likewise attracted to himself 
tales originally meant for other and very different 
beings. 

The vogue of the Paul Bunyan stories among the 
men of the woods is probably past, with the changing 
type of woodsman, and the changing conditions of 
working and living. If this is true, then we owe a 
debt of gratitude to those who are collecting them. 
As collected in books, the tales, like old folk songs 
without their tunes, must in the main be lifeless things, 
except to those of us who can from old experience 
reconstruct their setting and hear the old raconteurs 
at the telling; but even so, there is enough of life in 
them to justify richly their preservation. They repre- 
sent, perhaps as nothing else does, the spirit of the 
men of the woods in the pre-war days. 


A MODELLED HEAD 
BY BARKER FAIRLEY 


The sculptor’s art I do not understand. 
This fresh example from a sculptor’s hand, 
The modelled head of one well-known to me, 
Familiar in shape as aught could be, 

Seems to me unfamiliar and unknown. 

How can this unmysterious clay alone, 
Patiently pulled about to represent 

In true display what eye to hand has lent, 
Take on a mood so rare and so remote 

It sets the mind unearthly far afloat? 
There must be more in it than true display, 
Something is added, something kept away, 
For here, with fingers caught, in little place 
Resides the total mystery of space. 











BACON AND EINSTEIN 


Francis Bacon, by Israel Levine (Roadmaker 
Series; Leonard Parsons; pp. 191; $1.25). 
Tue A.B.C. oF Revativity, by Bertrand Russell 
(Kegan Paul; pp. 231; 4/6). 
HERE is a well-known formula among :phil- 
osophers which impresses on every student 
the necessity of accepting both identity and differ- 
ence. A happy conjunction of these two great 
names, Bacon and Einstein, might well be regarded 
as a supreme proof that identity and difference can 
exist together happily. Both are undoubtedly great, 
both are philosophers, both will go down to history 
as ‘roadmakers’. Yet there are great differences, 
profound antipathies, and deep reasons why Ein- 
stein and Bacon should not be put in the same 
category. Bacon’s failure to understand the mathe- 
matical physics of his day was a defect that ulti- 
mately proved fatal: if Bacon had grasped the sig- 
nificance of Galileo’s work, the Novum Organum 
would have been a far more efficient instrument for 
the progress of science. But then, perhaps, we 
should have lost the strong support which Bacon 
furnished to the social philosophers of the 
eighteenth century, for the exact sciences rarely 
affect the moral sciences, because as a rule the 
moralists are not interested in mathematics. New- 
ton certainly made an impression on both the men- 
tal and the moral sciences by inspiring writers who 
hastily looked for a ‘law of gravitation’ in the doings 
of humanity, and Einstein has also turned the heads 
of some recent theorists who have tried to teach 
relativity in morals and politics. One of the good 
points in Russell’s book is the sharp rebuke admin- 
istered to certain philosophers who omitted to 
notice that the ‘relativity’ of Einstein has no con- 
nection with the ‘relativity’ of Knowledge which 
Greek or modern sceptics have at times exploited. 
Turning from the personalities to the books, we 
must admit that Dr. Levine has the easier task, and 
that his treatment of the subject is eminently suc- 
cessful. Francis Bacon, ‘the wisest, brightest, mean- 
est of mankind’, makes a varied appeal to human 
sympathies. The contradictions of his life, poverty, 
wealth, influence, infamy, intellectual honesty, and 
political knavery, are here presented lucidly and 
tersely. If we dislike Bacon the lawyer and Lord 
Chancellor, we turn to the philosophy: if the logic 
fails to attract us, there is still the incomparable 
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wisdom of the Advancement of Learning or the 
polished art of the Essays. In Dr. Levine’s book 
the variety of Bacon’s work is presented very 
economically but yet adequately, and no treatment 
could serve the purpose of the Roadmaker Series 
more efficiently. 

And then we turn to Russell’s view of Relativity. 
Here there is no lack of ability, no lack of compre- 
hension, and in many ways the book tells its story 
well. Mathematical formulae are conspicuously 
absent, and one is almost tempted to say the exposi- 
tion is popular. But is it, really? Or are these 
popular books an illusion, indulgently studied by 
those who can read enough into them, and wisely 
avoided by those who have no equipment? Leaving 
this question for a later treatise, we may at least affirm 
now that Mr. Russell’s book will provide some amuse- 
ment and a great deal of general information to any- 
one who will conscientiously read it. On page 197, 
for example, the reader will find this: 

No two particles of matter ever come into contact: 

when they get too close they both move off. If a man were 
had up for knocking another man down, he would be 
scientifically correct in pleading that he had never touched 
him. What happened was that there was a hill in space- 
time in the region of the other man’s nose, and it fell down 
the hill. 
This would be invaluable knowledge for the defen- 
dant in a case of assault, if any judge could be made 
to understand it: but our opinion of judges is not so 
exalted! So far as concerns the real theory of rela- 
tivity it seems impossible to expound it properly 
without mathematical formulae, and Mr. Russell 
himself is clearly of the same opinion. But there 
are many points concerned with the popular ideas 
of space, time, matter, motion, light, gravitation, 
and the so-called sensible objects on which it is well 
that people should be made to think by the method 
of administering severe jolts, and for this service 
to mankind Mr. Russell is without a superior. The 
treatment of these topics is never trivial, because 
the author has a philosophy in which he is genuine- 
ly interested, and if a writer strives to be intelligible 
without being foolish the public owes him a large 
amount of gratitude. . Even Mr. Russell’s ingenuity 
cannot relieve the ordinary man of all the labour 
that is involved in deep thinking, but he has pro- 
duced a survey of the main points in the modern 
view of the physical universe which deserves to be 
called both instructive and attractive. G.S. B. 


SAURAT’'S MILTON 
MILToN, MAN AND THINKER, by Denis Saurat 
(Jonathan Cape; pp. xvii, 363; $4.50). 
paired of English literature have long 
been accustomed to welcome critical works of 
the first importance from French scholars. Legouis, 


Angellier, Morel, Huchon, Feuillerat are only the 
more prominent names among those Frenchmen 
who during the last twenty-five or thirty years have 
produced masterly studies of English men of letters. 
Within the last two or three years the number of 
significant English studies by French authors has — 
been greater than ever; Feuillerat’s Shakespeare, 
Cazamian’s The English Novel, Maurois’ Ariel, 
Legouis and Cazamian’s History of English Litera- 
ture, and Saurat’s Milton make up a remarkable list. 

M. Saurat’s volume is almost entirely a compila- 
tion from previously published articles, but it was 
well worth while to bring them together. The 
author gives us an excellent analysis of Milton’s 
thought on political, religious, and social questions, 
but he is inclined to over-estimate the originality ~ 
of his analysis. ‘A completely new conception of 
Milton’, he assures us, ‘has been brought forward 
since 1917. It may be summed up, in the main, by 
saying that it considers Milton as a Renaissance 
thinker and artist, and no longer as a Puritan.’ In 
other words Milton is in process of being ‘complete- 
ly and resolutely demassonized’. We are inclined 
to think it will prove a Herculean task. Professor 
Masson, Mr. Garnett, and Professor Raleigh were 
very well aware that Milton was a Renaissance 
thinker as well as a Puritan, and the danger to-day 
is that the reaction against the popular conception 
of Milton as merely the poet Of Puritanism, may go 
too far. He wore his Puritanism with a difference, 
it is true, but he is to be understood only when 
studied as primarily a product of the same forces 
that produced Eliot and Hampden and Vane and 
Selden and Cromwell. , 

M. Saurat has made the interesting discovery 
that Milton was familiar with the Kabalistic writ- 
ings, and particularly with the Zohar, a thirteenth 
century compilation. For instance, the passage in 
Paradise Lost, in which Milton describes Eve as 
moved by jealousy of a possible successor, has 
usually been regarded as a purely Miltonic varia- 
tion of the Bible Story: 


But what if God have seen 
And death ensue? then I shall be no more, 
And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 
Shall live with her enjoying, I extinct; 
A death to think. Confirmed then I resolve 
Adam shall share with me in bliss or woe: 
So dear I love him, that with him all deaths 
I could endure, without him live no life. 


But a passage in the Zohar corresponds so closely 
that the similarity can hardly be accidental: 


The woman touched the tree. Then she saw the Angel 
of Death coming towards her, and thought: Perhaps I shall 
die, and the Holy One (Blessed be He) will make another 
woman and give her to Adam. That must not happen. Let 
us live together or die together. And then she gave the 
fruit to her husband that he should eat it also. 
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Two other passages seem even more significant 
to M. Saurat in their parallelism: 
Boundless the deep, because I am who fill 
Infinitude, nor vacuous the space, 
Though I uncircumscribed myself retire, 
And put not forth my goodness, which is free 
To act or not. Necessity and Chance 


Approach not me, and what I will is fate. 
—Paradise Lost. 


When we think that the Holy One (Blessed be He) is 
infinite and that he fills everything, it is easily understood 
that any creation would have been impossible without the 
Zimzum (‘retraction’) . . The Holy One (Blessed be 
He) has therefore contracted the Holy Light which is his 
essence; not that he diminished himself—God preserve us 
from such an idea!—being all things he can neither in- 
crease nor decrease. —Zohar. 
In the quotation from Paradise Lost we have Mil- 
ton’s doctrine of the relation of matter and all 
created things to the Absolute. ‘God withdraws 
his will’, M. Saurat paraphrases it, ‘from certain 
parts of Himself, and delivers them up, so to speak, 
to obscure latent impulsions that remain in them.’ 
It is a theory that raises as many difficulties as it 
explains, and the reader is astonished when M. 
Saurat informs him that ‘these six lines are the most 
important passage in Paradise Lost from the philo- 
sophical point of view’, and that ‘it can therefore 
be asserted that Milton has derived from the Zohar 
his philosophical system’. Sweeping assertions of 
this sort detract somewhat from the value of a most 
interesting book that throws a genuinely fresh light 
on some aspects of Milton’s work. 

How thoroughly modern and original is M. 
Saurat’s point of view may be judged from the fact 
that a long appendix establishes to the author’s 
satisfaction the theory that Milton’s blindness was 
due to hereditary syphilis. M. Saurat bethumps us 
with medical terminology in most impressive fash- 
ion, but we may be permitted to remain equally 
skeptical regarding the adequacy of the proof and 
the value of the investigation. M. W. W. 


THE EVERLASTING MAN 


THe EvertasTiInG Man, by G. K. Chesterton 
(Musson; pp. 316; $4.00). 
R. CHESTERTON has written one more de- 
fence of orthodoxy, or (to be explicit) one 
more criticism of heterodoxy. His latest volume, 
The Everlasting Man, which is rather an exposition 
of Christianity than a biography of Christ, is writ- 
ten expressly for those critical souls to whom Chris- 
tianity is no longer a vital religion, nor yet a beauti- 
fully adequate mythology, but simply a system of 
outgrown arbitrary superstitions. 
The book is divided into two parts: ‘The Creature 
Called Man’, and ‘The Man Called Christ’. The 
first part, roughly, insists upon the humanity of 


Man; the second, upon the divinity of Christ. In 
the former, Mr. Chesterton deals critically with the 
problems familiar to all who read the books on 
biology, anthropology, and comparative religion. 
Speaking of evolution, he insists that a theory 
which rests on the hypothesis of a missing link 
should not be taken as an established fact. It is 
precisely the gap, hypothetically bridged by a miss- 
ing link, that Mr. Chesterton would not have us 
overlook. There is an abiding distinction, he thinks, 
between the least intelligent human and the most 
intelligent animal. This distinction, which is one 
of kind, not of degree, we have no grounds for ignor- 
ing. Conclusions gathered from an examination of 
the most primitive culture do not tally, to any con- 
vincing degree, with the data based upon the most 
advanced psychology. Humanhood is peculiar to 
man. 

He devotes many pages to searching (and, to 
some minds at least, incisive) criticism of the 
science of comparative religiori. The professor of 
comparative religion, Mr. Chesterton insists, sees 
only the superficial similarities, and overlooks the 
fundamental differences. However, his contention 
that Christianity is unique does not necessarily in- 
volve its validity. Incommensurability is not the 
mark of divinity. 

The coming of man and the coming of Christ are 
alike inscrutable. Early in the book Mr. Chesterton 
had insisted that everything, except the missing 
link (which is purely hypothetical) points to a dif- 
ference of kind, not of degree, between men and 
animals. Similarly, to use his own phrase, the 
coming of Christ ‘broke the back of history’; what 
came before Him did not suggest Him; His teach- 
ings were not local in origin; His influence has 
proven universal in scope. It may be urged that all 
this has nothing to do with an Almighty God, ruler 
of the universe we know to-day. Nor has it, logic- 
ally. But, like every truly religious soul, Mr. 
Chesterton holds certain points as indisputable. 
And one of these is the identity of Jesus’ ‘Father’ 
and the deity involved in most philosophy and 
science. Here, as everywhere, he insists that Chris- 
tianity is not a religion for the rationalist and the 
worldling. To try to rationalize Christianity, or to 
reject it on rationalistic grounds, is to misunder- 
stand its initial claim. 

It is difficult to review adequately The Everlast- 
ing Man, for its charm lies in the many asides, the 
mellow reflections on man and things, the brilliant 
imaginative insights into many philosophical and 
religious puzzles. It is an excellent counteractive 
to the rather tired scepticism which visits so many 
people when they have acquainted themselves with 
the problems which Mr. Chesterton tackles, and the 
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solutions (offered by others) which he combats. 
The left-wing gets a sufficiently ready hearing now- 
adays; for once, perhaps, the conservatives in 
philosophy and religion will find their views ex- 
pressed in a manner quite arresting enough, and 
sincere enough, to compel consideration. 


ROMANTIC WORDS 
Worps AND Ipioms, by Logan Pearsall Smith 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. xii, 300; $2.25). 


T is still widely believed that of all scholars lexi- 
| cographers are the dullest and the most pedantic. 
But this book is enough to prove that that is a 
vulgar error, even though its author is so unassum- 
ing as to describe himself as among the least of the 
lexicographers—‘a mere compiler of words from the 
dictionaries of others’, a victim of ‘the word-collect- 
ing mania—a mania which, like stamp-collecting, 
would be one of the most innocent pastimes or 
vices, were it not so often accompanied by the 
desire to make a display of one’s specimens’. 

In this volume the specimens are not only them- 
selves very interesting (e.g., a large collection of 
English sea-terms and English idioms, that is to say, 
those idiosyncrasies of our language which reveal 
its peculiar quality and native flavour) but they are 
shown to us with all the grace and charm which 
we have learned to expect from the author of 
Trivia. Mr. Pearsall Smith is not only a scholar 
and a sound philologist, he is also a man of ex- 
quisite taste, and a connoisseur of words and langu- 
age. Many of his readers will be most attracted 
by his chapters on ‘Four Romantic Words’ and 
‘English Words Abroad’ where he indulges in his 
special hobby—Semantics, the study of the mean- 
ings rather than the forms of words, which most 
of our English philologists to-day are curiously un- 
willing to adventure upon. It is nevertheless the 
most important contribution the philologist can 
make to that larger study of the records of man’s 
thought and ways of feeling, which is the history 
of the human spirit. And here we can see some- 
thing of the possibilities of Semantics in following 
the adventures abroad of English terms like 
‘spleen’, ‘humour’, ‘sentimental’, which reveal so 
clearly the ‘Anglomania’ in Europe during the latter 
part of the i8th century, and its significance in 
European literary history. It is curious to find the 
romantic passion of Rousseau and Werther traced 
back so convincingly—and as it were scientifically 
—to the ‘sentiment’ of 18th century England. But 
is it not very true, as Mr. Pearsall Smith suggests, 
that this obsolete emotion can be best felt—if we 
can indeed revive it at all—‘in the sombre and lone- 
ly paths of the half-abandoned “English gardens” 
of the continent’? 


Even more interesting is his careful study of the 
life-history of such great terms as ‘romantic’, 
‘originality’, ‘creative’, ‘genius’. The lexicographer 
is at a great advantage here; he is not affected 
by the heated atmosphere of critical controversy, 
but can collect his specimens quietly wherever they 
are to be found, and when he has arranged them 
we can see before our eyes the essential history of 
the whole affair. That is at least what one would 
expect, but we are disappointed here. Mr. Pearsall 
Smith is after all not true to the scientific spirit of 
the modern philologist. ‘For,’ he says, ‘one cannot 
go on repeating these old battle-cries in cold blood 
and with complete impunity ; the fire still latent in 
them is contagious; they are ancestral voices which 
still prophesy of war .. . upon the lexicographer 
also descends the divine fury; the temptation to 
take up the cudgels and rush, if but for a moment, 
into the never-ending combat, requires more self- 
control than I at least can boast of.’ That is per- 
haps after all why we are so attracted by this book. 


THE QUEBEC ACT 


THE Quesec Act: A Stupy IN STATESMANSHIP, 
by R. Coupland (Clarendon Press ; pp. 224; $3.00). 


ROFESSOR COUPLAND has written a very 

readable study of perhaps the most important 
event in Canadian history, since the Quebec Act of 
1774 gave recognition to the French group and thus 
provided foundations which have been permanent in 
the formation and development of the Dominion. 

Mr. Coupland’s study is divided into two parts— 
first, the origins and motives behind the Act, and 
second, its immediate and later results. This latter 
is by far the better, and it is a good and clear account. 
On the other hand, it must be read in the light of the 
first part where Mr. Coupland does not carry entire 
conviction. He looks on the Act as a reasonable, 
logical, and generous gift to Quebec; and, if motived 
by external events, we must seek them in fears of 
France. He produces no evidence sufficient to prove 
that those fears were any stronger in 1773-4 than say 
in 1766. However, his main emphasis is laid on his 
idea that the Act must be considered from the Canad- 
ian angle only, and that emphasis appears to us far 
too strong. He does not explain why the Act was 
passed in 1774 rather than at any moment during the 
previous ten years. He does not explain why every 
other influence except that of Carleton was rejected. 
He does not adequately connect the Act with military 
policy in view of the coming American Revolution. 
He does not explain Carleton’s arbitrary actions. 
Indeed, apart from the Colonial troubles and Carle- 
ton’s attitude, much of the history is quite obscure, 
while, taking them into consideration, we can obtain 
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a fairly reasonable conception of the motives and 
origins. There seems little doubt that the Act was 
part of imperial action in connection with the repres- 
sion of the Thirteen Colonies. Lord North deliber- 
ately connected it with them, and members of his Gov- 
ernment openly confessed that Boston was in view. 
This approach to the problem would help to explain 
the date of the Act, the suppression of every sug- 
gestion except that of the military governor, and a 
policy opely founded on the plan of using Quebec as 
a base and enrolling the Canadians in arms against the 
Colonists—a policy which Carleton explained long be- 
fore 1774, and one which he thought he could carry 
out, provided priest and seigneur were conciliated. 
This conciliation took form in his careful Report on 
conditions, which is now available in extenso, though 
Mr. Coupland is not aware of it; and the Report col- 
oured, with this object in view, the entire Act, while 
every other suggestion was refused to the House of 
Commons. 

It is unnecessary to discuss the results. Canada did 
not rise in arms. Neutrality was widespread ; but the 
Canadians were not slow to help at any given moment 
the winning side during the American invasion. We 
doubt that this was a result of the Act. We believe 
Canada would have behaved just the same had there 
been no Act. We cannot then accept Mr. Coupland’s 
conclusion that the Quebec Act at the moment saved 
Canada for the Empire. 

On the whole the book is well written and in 
places rises to eloquence. The approach is good— 
through the experiment in Acadia—but Mr. Coupland 
singularly fails to see that Murray and Suckling knew 
of the Nova Scotian methods and in reality applied old 
dealings to almost similar problems. The volume is 
based on the well-known published material and no 
contribution is made to historical learning in a field 
where emphatically such an opportunity exists. It is 
rather a personal view traced with skill and at times 
with charm, but even as such it is weakened by lack 
of an intimate knowledge of vast unpublished material 
and of the wide pamphlet literature. For example, 
close by Mr. Coupland is unpublished material in Lon- 
don, and in Naples are letters from the Neapolitan 
ambassador in London in 1773-4 to his Government, 
discussing the Act of which he encloses a copy, and 
relating it to the American troubles. The complete and 
judicial story of.the Quebec Act remains to be writ- 
ten. 
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ESSAYS AND CAUSERIES 


Arounp Home, by Peter McArthur (Musson; pp. 
250; $2.00). 

T is a little difficult to review this collection of 

essays by the late Peter McArthur. The man 
was so much a part of the Ontario life in which he 
had been born and to which he had returned, that 
we who had been a product of the same conditions, 
and have remained in body or at least in heart part 
of them to this day, had come to regard him, un- 
ashamedly, as representative of our type. We have 
never been able to estimate his work as literature, 
have never tried to do so; we have only read his 
cheery, breezy recordings, and lived again the de- 
tails of a life from which so many of us have fled, 
but which is golden beyond counting in retrospect. 
It is thus the book should be read ; a radiant picture, 
or series of pictures, of life on Ontario farms. There 
is obvious country humour, homely wisdom, 
touches of pathos, but never of pessimism. There 
are appealing bits of description, such as in ‘An 
October Day’; snapshots like ‘A Berry-Picker’s 
Conscience’; memory-medicine, very strong, like 
‘Whittling’; in short, there is the casting for those 
who can see it of a glamour over all the old familiar 
details of a vanishing life. 

The illustrations by Mr. C. W. Jefferys are such 
as surely would be after Peter McArthur’s own 
heart, for they breathe a sympathetic understanding 
of the life they illustrate. The illustrations, the 
introductory biographical note by Mr. M. O. Ham- 
mond, and the choice of essays, most of which, of 
course, have already appeared in The Globe, and 
elsewhere, do make of this posthumous volume 
what the publishers call it, ‘in some sense... a 
memorial volume’. J.D. R. 

THE Common REapER, by Virginia Woolf (Ho- 
garth Press; pp. 308; 12/6). 

FTER browsing in The Common Reader and 

comparing these essays with the ultra-modern 
fiction by the same author, one is inclined to wish 
that she would leave fiction alone and devote her- 
self completely to the literary causerie. There are 
so many clever novelists, so many ingenious fol- 
lowers of Proust and Joyce, so many story-tellers 
who succeed in never telling a story; and so few 
really fine straight-forward writers of prose. 

Mrs. Woolf is not only such a writer, but she 
also marks a return to a much broader spirit of 
criticism than is common nowadays. She writes 
in an august tradition as befits the daughter of 
Leslie Stephen, yet she can touch a modern topic 
as freshly as she can touch an old one, and in shift- 
ing from ‘On not knowing Greek’ or ‘Montaigne’ 
to ‘The Russian Point of View’ or ‘The Modern 
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Essay’, there is no perceptible change of manner or 
attitude. She sees all her subjects, near or far, in 
one clear white light. 

To make a white light, the scientists tell us, all 
the colours of the spectrum are needed, and we do 
indeed find in Mrs. Woolf’s essays a balance of 
various qualities. She can be rich and colourful 
without yielding to colour; she can speculate with- 
out becoming theatrical; she can turn a fine phrase 
without becoming affected. Her limitations are 
those that usually go with her sex. They are rather 
a quality than a defect, and we would not wish them 
away; she always writes a causerie and never a philo- 
sophical essay. 


PLAYS 


’ 
NazoTH’s VINEYARD, A STAGE PIECE, by Clemence 


Dane (Heinemann; pp. 90; 6/-). 
A NEW play from Clemence Dane is an event 
worth watching for. A Bill of Divorcement and 
Will Shakespeare received the critical attention ac- 
corded to work of more than usual interest ; Naboth’s 
Vineyard should excite still more emphatic notice. In 
it Clemence Dane has used the ancient story which 
Masefield employed in A King’s Daughter ; but though 
she approaches it from the same point of view there 
is nothing derivative in this original piece of work. 
Where Masefield gave us a mere dramatic exercise 
a stiff-moving skeleton draped in inadequate garlands 
of poetry, Clemence Dane has produced a moving 
drama, full of life and activity, and conceived with 
unusual breadth of vision. 

Her genius here attains a much fuller expression 
both in the characters presented and in the ‘nfluential 
background’, than in her two first plays. In them 
the social environment had a small place, but in 
Naboth’s Vineyard it is felt as an ever-present force 
thwarting or driving on the characters in their struggle 
with life. This is a development one might have ex- 
pected from Clemence Dane’s modern outlook ; having 
attained it, we shall be very disappointed if her future 
work does not show an increasing tragic power. 

The action of the play follows the main outline of 
the Old Testament story, and it moves in that atmos- 
phere of turbulence and bloodshed and unscrupulous 
plotting which makes the reading of ‘Kings’ and 
Chronicles’ such an oppressive experience. But there 
the similarity ends. Behind the prejudiced records of 
the scribes Clemence Dane has seen a more convincing 
Jezebel than their foreign wanton, the wicked per- 
verter of Jewish faith and nationality, and she shows 
her to us as a passionate, liberal-minded woman, a 
daughter of Zidon by the clean-winded sea. The play 
forms the climax of Jezebel’s long struggle against the 
tribal hatred and religious bigotry which seethes per- 
petually in the provincial little capital of Jezreel. The 


two other chief characters are Ahab, vacillating be- 
tween his wife’s influence and the fear of his alienated 
people and a jealous God, and Jehu, masterful and am- 
bitious, one of those men who have been the scourge of 
weak kings since monarchy began. Behind them come 
and go a crowd of minor characters, instruments of 
deep social forces which thrust up Jehu to the little 
pinnacle of his desire and Jezebel the beautiful and 
courageous out to the dogs beneath her palace wall. 
It would be easy to take Naboth’s Vineyard as a 
text for one more essay on the old subject of puritan- 
ism versus ‘sweetness and light’, but it would be un- 
fair to its intensely human and artistic qualities. The 
problem is implicit in the situation, and the attention 
remains focussed on the characters and the moving 
portrayal of their fate. Jezebel and Jehu are drawn 
with skill and penetration and with a sense of the com- 
plex motives which prompt human action. Even the 
faded personality of Ahab is given flesh and blood. 
The reader must be left to study them for himself, 
but he will be well repaid for his attention. We hope 
it will not be too long before the play appears on the 


stage. 

TureE Prays, by Padraic Colum (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 239; $2.65). 

The contents of this book are not new. Padraic 
Colum wrote ‘The Fiddler’s House’, ‘The Land’, 
and ‘Thomas Muskerry’, when he was taking an 
active part in the Irish National Theatre movement. 
In fact, ‘The Land’ was produced more than twenty 
years ago, when the Land Act was causing much 
jubilation in Ireland, because it made possible the 
redemption of the land. The plays were collected 
in book form about nine years ago, and now Mr. 
Colum has published a revised edition. These 
dramas are short, and were written in simple form 
to be produced by players who had no elaborate 
equipment. They do not, by any means, represent 
the high-water mark in the drama of the Irish Na- 
tional Theatre, and ‘The Fiddler’s House’ is the 


best of them. 


Two Prays, by Sean O’Casey (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 199; $2.25). 

These excellent plays have been produced in Dublin 
with great success, and it is to be hoped that it will 
not be long before the Irish Players bring them on tour 
to this continent. The setting of both is since the 
Revolution—1922 in Juno and the Paycock, and 1920 
in The Shadow of a Gunman—and both show an inti- 
macy with the real life of the Irish people under the 
peculiar conditions of those years. But more than 
that, the dramatist knows human nature, and knows 
how to make his people talk. Action and dialogue are 
unerring; and the alternating waves of humour, 
pathos, and tragedy are true and unfailingly tactful. 
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Sean O’Casey is a fine artist from whom much is to be 
expected. 
SOME AMERICAN NOVELS 

THe MotTHer’s REcOMPENSE, by Edith Wharton 
(McLeod; pp. 342; $2.00) ; 

THE Opyssey oF A Nice Girt, by Ruth Suckow 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 364; $2.50) ; 

Women, by Booth Tarkington (Gundy; pp. 415; 
$2.00) ; 

THE Virtuous HusBanp, by Freeman Tilden 
(Macmillans in Canada; pp. 492; $2.50) ; 

ARROWSMITH, by Sinclair Lewis (McLeod; pp. 448; 
$2.00). 


RS. WHARTON can always be depended on 

for good workmanship, and The Mother's 
Recompense, both in characterization and in design, 
will bear comparison with any of her earlier novels. 
Mrs. Clephane, in her third-rate hotel on the Riv- 
iera, is drawn with such sympathetic imagination 
that within half a chapter we are regarding her with 
the charitable interest evoked by the nice woman 
who has made a mess of her life; we understand 
exactly why she had to run away from the deaden- 
ing John Clephane and his mother eighteen years 
before; why she had to leave the sportsman who 
abetted her within a year, and why she _ sub- 
sequently had to risk her hard-won and still pre- 
carious position in the American colony on the 
Riviera for the one romance of her life while she 
was still thirty-nine. We rejoice when a cable inter- 
rupts her breakfast with the announcement that her 
terrible mother-in-law is dead, and when another 
follows it from the daughter she has not seen for 
all those years bidding her home to New York. Her 
pleasure in Anne and in her reinstatement in the old 
society, the fearful wonder with which she accepts 
her good fortune, her growing confidence as her 
daughter’s affection envelops her—all these emo- 
tional reactions are finely and effectively conveyed. 
And the soft, sickening crash of her house of cards 
when she finds Anne betrothed to the lover she 
had almost begun to forget, her fierce secret fight 
against the inevitable, the growing horror with 
which she realizes her impotence, and the utter 
desolation of her defeat are exquisitely portrayed. 
In the end we leave her back in her old environ- 
ment, the American colony on the Riviera. It is 
perfect. And yet, somehow, it does not move us as 
it should. Perhaps the Mrs. Clephanes are too piti- 
able souls for their tragedies to matter much. 

It would be hard to find a novel more different 
from this typical example of Mrs. Wharton’s work 
than The Odyssey of a Nice Girl. It has no plot 
or central situation, and is only saved as a novel 


by the fact that the interest is always centred on 
the nice girl whose development it records. Mrs, 
Wharton’s chosen field is the old, and, one imagines, 
fast vanishing, society of New York; Miss Suckow 
has staked out her claim on the black plain of Iowa, 
and is rapidly becoming accepted as the portrayer 
of its simple German-American life. In her differ- 
ent and more subjective way she gives us as faith- 
ful and vivid a picture of the life she knows as 
does the older novelist; but while Mrs. Wharton 
uses her knowledge to create a background for a 
drama, Miss Suckow only uses hers to paint in a 
background for a portrait—and, since it is quite a 
pleasant portrait, she will forgive us, we hope, for 
our belief that it is a portrait of herself. Marjorie 
Schoessel, after seeking vainly in the arts for a 
means of expressing the beauty life revealed to her 
—for ‘that satisfaction that was a warmth in the 
blood, that gave all life a glowing centre’-— found it 
in marriage; Miss Suckow has found it in writing, 
and we are the gainers, for her appreciation of life 
is delicate and keen; but, so far, her writing shows 
a lack of the creative imagination that can transcend 
experience and which distinguishes the first-rate 
artist’s handiwork. 

With so many women novelists acquainting us 
with the attitude of their sex towards life and their 
reactions to its manifold surprises, it is surely no 
longer necessary, or even safe, for men to attempt 
to interpret them in fiction; yet here is Mr. Tark- 
ington producing a book with the supremely auda- 
cious title, Women. He will be forgiven his bravado 
by every woman who reads it, for he still quite 
frankly adores them in spite of the uncanny know- 
ledge he has acquired of their psychology. His 
revelation takes the form of a series of connected 
sketches portraying the higher moments in the life 
of a superior suburban society, its husbands and its 
daughters ; and whether he is revealing the follies of 
a love-skewered flapper or the jealousy of a ravaged 
wife, his touch is sure and his irony kind. We com- 
mend the book as a manual to husbands and as an 
entertainment to their wives. We cannot say as 
much of The Virtuous Husband. Mr. Tilden’s view 
of women is much more grave, and he has to some 
extent spoilt an otherwise good novel by making it 
a vehicle for propaganda against what he considers 
the dangerous rise of women to supremacy over a 
race of tired men, and their revolt against the de- 
mands of maternity. A better title for his book 
would have been ‘The Missing Babies’. Mr. Tilden 
has apparently lived too much in New York and 
Boston for a man whose natural environment would 
be the small New England village, and he is apt to 
consider an inevitable development of the metrop- 
olis as a national danger. The absence of babies 
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on Fifth Avenue is no more proof of a decline in 
motherhood than is the scarcity of parsons on a 
racecourse proof of a decline in the Church. But 
jf one can make allowance for this obsession which 
pervades the book, it will be found a thoroughly 
readable story of the professional and marital ad- 
ventures of a New England journalist, told in the 
sententious manner, and with some of the droll 
humour, of the late Mr. Thackeray. 

We make no apology for mentioning Arrowsmith 
at this late date. By some mischance no copy of it 
came to our desk on publication, and having just 
now read it we feel there must be others who have 
that pleasure yet in store for them and would urge 
them to delay it no longer, for Arrowsmith is to our 
mind the best work of an author who is unique in 
his country. In the first place there is no other 
writer who can give one the authentic America of 
to-day as can Mr. Lewis; others can present this or 
that section of the country or its people, but he sees 
his burgeoning nation as a whole and can present 
his vision to his readers. In Main Street he gave us 
the typical American community; in Babbitt, the 
typical individual; in his latest work he succeeds 
in presenting the American people as a background 
for an individual who is typical of its best. His 
compatriots may not feel flattered by his picture; 
but it carries the dreadful and unmistakable impres- 
sion of truth, and, after all, it is in the Arrowsmiths, 
the scientists, that the hope of a godless and culture- 
less country lies. To have chosen a scientist as his 
protagonist was an ambitious venture for a layman, 
and to have made him a living reality in his peculiar 
environment makes this book something of a tour 
de force; but one only realizes that afterwards— 
while reading it one is only conscious of the grip 
of genius that will not let one go. Mr. Lewis is 
always the objective artist; he sees Martin Arrow- 
smith and depicts him ruthlessly in all his crass 
egotism and shallow sentimentality; but he loves 
him for the tough streak of passionate and urgent 
honesty that redeems him from commonness and 
sets him outside the common standards. And in de- 
lineating Leora, the complement of this lop-sided 
idealist, Leora of the great heart and superb com- 
monsense, Mr. Lewis’s artistry is never at fault: he 
has enriched American fiction with the figure of as 
sweet a woman as any it possesses, and one, too, 
who is a true product of her soil. 

But Arrowsmith is essentially the story of the 
fight of the scientist against the vanities of the 
world. Old Gottlieb, Arrowsmith’s beau ideal, 
sums up his conception of the scientist and his place 
in the scheme of things, in part, as follows: 


The scientist is intensely religious—he is so religious 
that he will not accept quarter truths, because they are 


an insult to his faith. . . . He must be heartless. He lives 
in a cold, clear light. Yet dis is a funny t’ing: really, in 
private, he is not cold nor heartless—so much less cold 
than the Professional Optimists. The world has always 
been ruled by the Philanthropists; by the doctors who 
want to use therapeutic methods they do not understand, 
by the soldiers who want something to defend their 
country against, by the preachers that yearn to make 
everybody listen to them, by the kind manufacturers that 
love their workers, by the eloquent statesmen and soft- 
hearted authors—and see once what a fine mess of hell 
they haf made of the world! Maybe now it is time for 
the scientist, who works and searches and never goes 
around howling how he loves everybody! 

It may be the time for the scientist, but he will 
never be free. We see him here always pursuing 
the truth, but whether he is in the environment of 
the university, the clinic, the public health depart- 
ment, the commercial world, or the endowed insti- 
tute whose ostensible purpose is the advancement 
of pure science, he finds himself hindered and 
thwarted by the greed or vanity of the self-seekers, 
the grubbers of gold and the hounds of glory. We 
leave Arrowsmith, after he has failed and succeeded 
and failed again, after he has lost Leora, lost his 
freedom to a lesser woman, regained it, and, tem- 
porarily, conquered the flesh—leave him labouring 
with the one honest worker he has found, far away 
from all research institutes and tuft-hunting women 
and millionaire patrons, in an extemporized labora- 
tory in the Vermont woods: ‘“I feel as if I were 
really beginning to work now”, said Martin. “This 
new quinine stuff may prove pretty good. We’ll 
plug along on it for two or three years, and maybe 
we'll get something permanent—and probably we'll 
fail!”’ <A fitting end for a book which has caught 
the living spirit of the endless human struggle 


towards the truth! R. DE B. 


OTHER FICTION 

THe Fat oF THE CaT AND OTHER STORIES, by 
Gottfried Keller, freely adapted by Louis Untermeyer 

(McLeod; pp. 283; $3.00). 
OME good writers get translated and others, 
equally good, do not, and the grounds for the 
choice are not always easy to discover. Here is 
that immortal Swiss, Gottfried Keller, a story-teller 
of the fellowship of Chaucer and Cervantes, one of 
those rare natures mellowed in some divinely slow 
summer that has filled their veins with the very sap 
of wisdom. Keller at his best is like Keats’ Ode to 
Autumn if Charles Lamb had written it. We do 
not see why a fairly complete Keller in translation 
should not hold its own on our bookshelves with 
Tchekov and Anatole France and Hamsun. But, 
slight as is his bulk, he has only been translated in 
fits and starts, and seldom or never well. Some 
translators underrate their man and think they can 
improve on him. Mr. Louis Untermeyer is one of 
them. He has preferred to ‘freely adapt’ rather 
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than to translate. One example will suffice. Where 
Keller wrote ‘a woman came along, who tried to 
entice him into sin’, Mr. Untermeyer, seeing more 
deeply, puts ‘a woman came along who wanted him 
to go with her and join a band of wealthy robbers’. 
We only wish Mr. Untermeyer would go a step 
further in his clairvoyancy and tell us whether the 
wealthy robbers he refers to were in the publishing 
business or not. And, in any case, as it is near 
Christmas time, we say ‘God keep you, merry gen- 
tlemen’, and we recommend the book of tales, be- 
cause Keller is hard to spoil (we had nearly written 
‘despoil’), and at least one of his tales, namely, the 
title-story, is too good to be missed, even after Mr. 
Untermeyer has done his worst. 


THUNDERSTORM, by G. B. Stern (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. 235; $2.00). 

An Italian villa, a blue sea, ochre-coloured sails, 
black cypresses, masses of brilliant blossoms tumb- 
ling over low walls, white sunshine—this is fra- 
grant stuff for dreams. In Thunderstorm it is the 
too vivid background of a quartette of English 
artists and a perfect setting for Vanna and Ettore, 
Italian peasants who ‘do’ for the signori. The ad- 
ventures of the artists are amusing and diverting, 
but they themselves are at most mere chequered 
lights and shadows which shift and flow over the 
substantial figures of their servants. Vanna, the 
volatile, mercurial ‘donna di servizio’, swift to 
laugh, to weep, to sing, overflowing with devotion to 
her mistress, breathless with adoration for Ettore; 
Ettore of the grand manner, so sauve, so dignified 
so lordly, so practical for the manure, the rabbits, 
and the pigs, so ingenious with accounts, these are 
two unforgettable characters. They are of the very 
essence of that Italy where ‘those who wanted to 
sing and those who wanted to laugh or to kiss— 
they sang and iaughed and kissed, when and where 
they wanted; and those who wanted to kill—well, 
the knife is very near the surface too, and anger 
and shrill voices; where love-making was forever 
on the pavement and Christ was carried again and 
again in effigy through the streets’. A more skilful 
portrayal of the irresistible, annoying, and endear- 
ing qualities of the Italian peasant, and of that inner 
life of Italy which the tourist never glimpses, would 
be difficult to find. 


JACQUELINE AND Four OTHER STORIES FROM THE 
Frencu (Thomas Allen; pp. 277; $2.00). 

A representative selection from Les Guvres Libres. 
The title story, a grim tragedy by Henri Duvernois, 
was reprinted in the Best French Short Stories of 
1923-24 under the title of ‘A Man’s Man’, and it has 
been dramatized and played by the Guitrys, which is 





sufficient recommendation. ‘The Field Marshal’, by 
Pierre Mille, and ‘Ninette, Alice, and Marie’, by André 
Warnod, are sentimental tales possessing what is 
called, we believe, ‘a universal appeal’ (though we 
fancy that English readers of army traditions may 
snort over M. Mille’s ingenuous humanization of a 
War Lord), and J. Joseph Renaud’s ‘Behind the Veil’ 
is a macabre of the spiritualist world that rolls up in- 
exorably to an impressive climax. But ‘The Old 
Maids’, by Maurice Level, is easily the best story in 
the collection, and in its sweeping completeness, its 
qualities of terror and transcendant pity, it is a superb 
example of what can be achieved by a master within 
the narrow limits of the short story. 


TWO BIOGRAPHIES 


Witi1am Caxton, by Henry R. Plomer (Road- 
maker Series; Leonard Parsons; pp. 195; $1.35). 

HIS is a convenient short biography of Caxton 

based on first-hand study of the biographical 
records and of the original editions. The author has 
emphasized the character and literary work of Caxton 
rather than his technique as a printer and the biblio- 
graphy of his publications, which have been fully 
treated by Blaydes and others. Mr. Plomer fully 
establishes, in the face of recent criticism, the disin- 
terestedness of Caxton’s efforts to make the best liter- 
ature available to all English readers, thus vindicating 
his inclusion in the Roadmaker Series. 

Unfortunately the book is carelessly written and 
some of its references to the literature current in Cax- 
ton’s time are inaccurate. Gower’s Vox Clamantis 
deals not with Cade’s rebellion, but with Wat Tyler’s. 
Few students of Chaucer now believe that he ‘met 
Boccaccio and Petrarch’ during his mission to Italy in 
1372-3, or that trouble subsequently arose between 
Chaucer and Gower. Lydgate’s Temple of Glass is an 
allegorical love-poem, not ‘a version of AZsop’. Fin- 
ally, Cicero’s treatise on friendship is repeatedly re- 
ferred to as the De Amitia. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, by Sir Edward Cook. A 
new edition revised by Rosalind Nash (Macmillans in 
Canada; pp. xi, 404; $3.50). 

This volume presents in abridged form the original 
biography by Sir Edward Cook. Many of Miss Night- 
ingale’s letters have necessarily been omitted, and, as 
Mrs. Nash puts it, ‘in the process of shortening, the 
author’s characteristic accompaniment of commentary 
has usually had to be sacrificed’. But nothing vital has 
been included in the sacrifice and some fresh material 
has been added. The result is a ‘Life’ that should be 
very welcome to those whose interest in its subject was 
stimulated rather than satisfied by Mr. Lytton Stra- 
chey’s sketch in his Eminent Victorians. 
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Announces a notable series of political 
articles 


BY EMINENT CANADIANS 


ANADIAN issues were never more clear than they are to-day. To 
mention but a few of the most salient, we are faced with the alter- 
natives of Canadian or American ownership of our industries, of 
agricultural or industrial development as the primary aim of our 

national policy, of public ownership or private monopoly of our public 
services and natural resources. Most important of all, and in common 
with every advanced nation, we face the problem of government in a chang- 
ing world, a world in which the developments of the industrial age have 
generated economic forces which are becoming stronger than the political 
forces in our national life, a world in which the old question of public or 
private ownership of government once more emerges as the most vital question 


of all. 


Clear thinking and definite policies were never more needed, yet our 
politics have rarely been more hazy. Under these circumstances it seems 
that a definition of the creeds and purposes of our various political parties is 
the first essential towards clearing the fog, and THE CANADIAN FORUM 
is a natural medium for such a symposium. We have, therefore, arranged 
for a series of articles from representative members of all parties and groups, 
giving their conception of what their respective parties stand for in Canadian 
development. The first article will appear in the March issue of this journal, 


giving the Conservative point of view, by W. F. MACLEAN, M.P. 


The six numbers of THE CANADIAN FORUM containing this series 
will comprise a unique exposition of Canadian political thought: they will 
be sent to any address on receipt of one dollar. 
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‘The STAGE 


Fy. tte Liste The who have been interested in 








the Little Theatre Movement in Toronto for 

some years received a shock recently, when 
two of the local non-professional groups presented 
during the same week an extravaganza, entitled 
Turandot, and Ibsen’s powerful study of misguided 
idealism, The Wild Duck. The former was a costly 
spectacle, gorgeously staged, and the latter a mag- 
nificent performance of an outstanding play. In 
mood, in balance, and in sincerity, the presentation 
of The Wild Duck was an achievement of which 
those concerned had every reason to be proud. 
Turandot ran for two weeks, but The Wild Duck 
did not draw enough people to seven performances 
to make one packed audience. 

It was not surprising that the Little Theatre 
devotees felt discouraged. The Wild Duck was an 
almost perfect example of the very thing that the 
Little Theatre came into existence to produce, but 
it found little support. Turandot might have been 
described as a Chu Chin Chow in miniature, a tire- 
some play made from a childish legend, and embel- 
lished with music, dancing, and ceremonial so as to 
make it into a spectacular offering. It drew an 
eager public, though its appeal was to people more 
interested in the trappings of a drama than in a 
drama itself. 

The production of Turandot was a triumph for 
Mr. Walter Sinclair. It indicated that the Hart 
House Theatre has a new director who can handle 
an elaborate and complicated presentation in a 
masterly manner. Apart from that, the selection of 
the play seems to me to have been a mistake. Ex- 
travaganza is one of the things that can be done so 
much better on the commercial stage, where money 
is no object if the people will pay $30,000 per week 
for an indefinite period to see a successful show. 
Turandot could not rival Chu Chin Chow, with 
which it invited comparison. I feel that the Little 
Theatre should only do artistic little spectacles 
that might not receive consideration in the gaudy 
surroundings of the old line theatres 


Also, an imitation of an important article in the 
stock-in-trade of the commercial theatre hardly 
seemed an appropriate piece to be used to celebrate 
the fiftieth production in the most successful of 
Canada’s non-professional theatres. There had been 
talk of Sheridan’s The Critic for that occasion, and 
undoubtedly it would have been a much more 
suitable piece, an entertaining classic that no Broad- 
way producer is ever likely to send to a Canadian 
city. 

Still, these two productions and their fate are sig- 
nificant. They indicate that the non-professional 
movement in Canada is not quite the same as the 
Little Theatre Movement, fathered in Paris nearly 
forty years ago by André Antoine, and developed 
in other lands by men like J. T. Grien, Maurice 
Browne, Stanislavski, and Kenneth MacGowan. 
The growth of the Little Theatre in the Dominion 
is becoming more and more an economic necessity. 
The New York managers seem to feel that they can- 
not send us as many of their best productions as we 
need to make up a season, and we cannot afford, 
not having a sufficient field, to do such things on a 
commercial basis for ourselves. If we are to see at 
all a great number of the good plays that are being 
written, our non-professionals must get together 
and stage them for us. For example, the amateurs 
in Toronto have given, this season, many more 
plays by first-rank dramatists than the profession- 
als; but, judged by the ideals of the Little Theatre 
Movement, they elected to do several plays, as well, 
that belonged to the commercial stage, Turandot 
being the outstanding instance, of course. 

It seems to me that we are developing a large 
public interested in amateur productions when they 
are well done, but not so large a public devoted to 
the esoteric undertakings of the Art Theatre and 
the Experimental Theatre. In short, our Little 
Theatre seems to stress the entertainment values, 
rather than to be an intellectual movement—to be a 
democratic rather than an aristocratic movement, if 
you prefer to describe it that way. We may as well 
face facts, with this thought to comfort us—out of 
the non-professional theatre, even though it grows 
more commonplace and less exotic, must come 
Canada’s native drama. 

FRED JACOB. 
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The Best French Short Stories of 1924-25 The Best Continental Short Stories of 1924-25 
Edited by Richard Eaton - $2.50 Edited by Richard Eaton - $2.50 


This collection contains thirty-one short stories, representing 
A compilation of the twenty most interesting. intriguing and each of the leading countries in Continental Europe, except 
well-written short stories published in France during the year. France. 


The Fight for Everest: 1924 


By Various Members of the Expedition. Edited by Sir Francis Younghusband, K.C.S.I., Ex-President of the 
Royal Geographical Society - - - $7.50 


This new volume completes a trilogy of heroic efforts to scale the highest mountain in the world. With eight coloured plates 
and 24 full-page illustrations and a map. 
—ALSO— 


Mount Everest : The Reconnaissance, 1921 - $7.50 The Assault on Mount Everest, 1922 - $7.50 


Social and Diplomatic Memories : 1902- 1919 


By the Right Hon. Sir P Rennell Rodd, G.C.B. - - $7.50 


This third volume completes the record of the author's experience during thirty-seven years of active life abroad. The key- 
notes of this volume are Rome, Italy and the Great War. 


LSO— 
Social and Diplomatic Memories, 1884-1893 - $7.50 Social and Diplomatic Memories, 1894-1901 - $7.50 
Tell Me Another By the Most Hon. the Marquis of Aberdeen and Temair - $2.50 


Lord Aberdeen is a model companion; his fund of good stories is inexhaustible, and he knows how to put them in a setting which 
provides them with a conversational charm. 











FROM HALL-BOY TO HOUSE STEWARD SEVENTY SUMMERS 
By William Lanceley, formerly in the service of the By Poultney Bigelow, author of “Japan and Her 
Earl Roberts, H.R.H. the she of Connaught, etc. Colonies," ‘White Man's smanedl etc. With 
With Portrait - ° - $3.75 Portrait. 2 Vols. - - - $10.00 
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TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

AMERICAN PROSPERITY 

BY G. E. JACKSON 
HE great and growing wealth of the United 
T States in a period of enforced retrenchment for 
the rest of the world is one of the wonders of 
modern times. Nothing quite like it has ever been 
seen in recorded history. Nor has nature set any 
visible limit to the growth of this wealth; the people 
of the United States go on from strength to strength. 

As they are our nearest neighbours it is natural 
that we compare our own lot with theirs more often 
than we compare it with that of anyone else. Of late 
years the comparison has not been by any means com- 
forting to the patriotic Canadian. South of the border, 
conditions of business have on the whole been dis- 
tinctly more prosperous since the war than in this 
country. The long continued exodus of Canadians to 
the United States is mute evidence of the contrast. 

In consequence, we have been treated for some 
years past to ‘Whispers of Death’ which have occa- 
sionally risen to fortissimo, literally becoming screams 
and groans. There has been a spirit of pessimism 
abroad, and a readiness to belittle Canada which has 
done nothing but harm to the land as a whole and has 
brought no visible advantage to the loud-mouthed pes- 
simists. Such a campaign can hardly fail to lessen the 
confidence of the young Canadian in his own country 
and strengthen the lure, always a strong one, which 
attracts him southward. 

The thought that this pessimism is baseless can 
hardly fail to strike the traveller who visits any con- 
tinent but North America. Admitting that the people 
of Canada have not prospered for some years past 
as their neighbours on this continent have done, it 
is equally certain that there is no people outside North 
America whose prosperity can fairly be said to surpass 
our own; at least 90 per cent. of the world’s population 
is living, and always has lived, at a level of comfort 
far below that which the Canadian naturally takes for 
granted even in his pessimistic moments. 

For the pessimist there is surely no better prescrip- 
tion than such a course of foreign travel. Whether in 
Britain, or in France, or in Italy (the two latter, 
countries which have been repeatedly held up before 
us as marveis of prosperity), he will find a standard of 
life far below that which he leaves behind him. 
Nevertheless, a comparison with the United States 
will still continue to be made; and there is this justi- 
fication for it, that from month to month our own 
fortunes so closely depend upon what is happening on 
the other half of this continent that we cannot know 
too much about it. 

The reader of this page may, therefore, find it 
worth while to summarize here the condition of busi- 
ness in America at the threshold of 1926. Production 


in the basic industries of the country has increased 
considerably since the low point in the summer of 
1924, and stood, at the close of 1925, about 15 per 
cent. higher than in 1919, the first year of peace. The 
earnings of operatives in the great eastern factories 
have increased, with few interruptions, ever since the 
beginning of 1922; the earnings of factory office- 
workers (which still lag behind those of the manual 
workers in the post-war adjustment) have been in- 
creasing slowly, but without a setback, since the close 
of 1920. 


The volume of personal savings has increased 
from year to year in an almost unbroken line. It is 
true that the war period really diminished the personal 
capital of the American people as represented by these 
savings (owing to the fact that the purchasing power 
of the dollar was falling faster than the number of 
dollars multiplied), but since 1920, whether reckoned 
in dollars or purchasing power, there is the same 
indubitable increase—an increase more rapid than any 
previously recorded during the present century. 
Among the different forms of personal savings, those 
which have grown the fastest appear to have been the 
Building and Loan Associations’ assets. 

In the present stage of trade expansion, the vast 
amount of idle capital which was visible at the close 
of 1924 is slowly but surely being absorbed. Money 
rates of all kinds are steadily hardening and, alike for 
call loans, commercial paper, or 90-day bills, are at 
levels considerably higher than during the recent de- 
pression, but we do not have to go far back in order 
to find rates higher than the present. If the rate of 
interest at which these loans are now being renewed 
is far above those prevailing at the close of 1924, they 
are still a long way below those with which that year 
began. 

It is, of course, evident that money rates must 
continue to harden during the current year. That is 
an inevitable accompaniment of the kind of expansion 
which is going on at present. But dangerously high 
rates are not yet in sight, and there is no reason to 
suppose that a period of dangerously high rates lies in 
store for us. Now, perhaps for the first time, the 
Americans are beginning to gain the full benefits of 
the central banking system which was instituted with 
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comparatively little publicity during the war years. 
This system could not save them from the painful con- 
sequences of a severe depression in 1920; partly be- 
cause it was then very new, partly because prices had 
then soared almost to the highest level within living 
memory, partly (we may suppose) because the Federal 
Reserve Board at that time was subject to pressure 
from short-sighted officials of the United States 
Treasury and had not, therefore, strictly speaking, a 
free hand. 

A trade boom is always a difficult thing to handle. 
In the speculative markets it soon brings its own 
Nemesis. At the time when the wise operator begins 
to draw in his horns and collect his profits, there is 
always a flood of foolish speculators ready to take his 
place and recklessly conduct operations for a further 
rise. Such is the situation that faces the group in 
charge of the central banking system in every metro- 
politan city. This year we shall have an opportunity 
of seeing how successfully the Americans can cope 
with it. 


THE TREND OF BUSINESS 
BY PHILIP WOOLFSON 




















Index of Volume of |Price of Cost of 
Wholesale | Employ- 30 Canadian | Selected 
Prices in ment in Securi- Family 
Canada (1) |Canada (2) |ties (3) Budget (4) 
Dec. 1925 185.2 95.3 eee $157.0 
Nov. ne 184.8 97.1 124.2 $153.1 
Oct. % 178.0 98.3 124.6 $148.4 
Sept. “ 177.0 96.6 123.1 $147.3 
Jan. 1925 182.3 83.9 105.2 $146.8 
Dec. 1924 177.2 90.8 97.0 $144.0 
Nov. 1924 175.1 93.0 94.0 $143.0 
Oct. 1924 174.0 93.9 91.4 $141.0 











Michell. Base (—100) refers to the period 1900-1909. 


?Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Records obtained from 
employers. Base (=100) refers to January 17, 1920. 
Subsequent figures refer to the first of each month. 


Michell. The following common stock quotations are 
included in the revised Index: Dominion Steel; Nova 
Scotia Steel and Coal; Steel Co. of Canada; Canada Car 
and Foundry; Canadian Locomotive Company; Russell 
Motor Co.; Canadian Cottons; Canadian Converters; 
Dominion Textile; Montreal Cottons; Monarch Knitting; 
Penmans; Wabasso Cottons; British Columbia Fishing & 
Packing; City Dairy; Dominion Canners; Shredded 
Wheat; Tucketts Tobacco Co.; Canada Bread; F. N. Burt; 
Provincial Paper; Spanish River; Howard Smith; Lauren- 
tide; Lake of the Woods Milling; Ogilvie; Maple Leaf; 
Canada Cement; Lyall Construction; Dominion Bridge. 


‘Labour Gazette (Ottawa). 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRES§ 
Border Ballads. - 33.75. 


Twenty-two Ballads. Decorated with woodcuts by Douglas Percy Bliss; with a foreword by H. J. C. Grierson. The woodcuts are of 
very high merit; Professor Grierson considers them among the best illustrations to the ballads that he can recall: ‘His little decorations” 
provide just the right background, the details evoke the half-sad, half-romantic border of the old tales and songs... nothing could give 
better the atmosphere of the old ballads that stirred the heart of the young Walter Scott, and it is the genuine romantic note of the era 


of Percy and Scott which Mr. Bliss has caught.” 
Everybody’s Guide to A Book of Modern 
Verse 


Broadcast Music 
Compiled by J. C. Smith, 75ce.  — 


By Percy A. Scholes, $1.10 
Including a simple description of the It_contains, among many others, poemg — 
various forms of music, and of the by James Elroy Flecker, John Mase ie 
erehentee, a angen 8 Lengel < ir? eiatory we tga —o> Ry Hardy, Walter a 
of music, some advice on the enjoymen se tq 66 best pieces sass a Mare, Robe ges, W. W. Gi 3 
of broadcast opera (with a list of pub- * h —— . eS ” of criticism that Edward Thémas, Robert Nichols, Ru 
lished libretti, etc.), and a discussion of we have or some e. Brooke, A. E. Housman, Siegfried Sa 
what constitutes good music and good $4.25 . B. Yeats, and Francis Thompson. 
musical performance. Attractively bound in boards. 


Essays in Biography, 1680-1726. By Bonamy Dobrée. $4.00. 


The three characters chosen are Sir George Etherege; Sir John Vanbrugh (the Architect of Blenheim); and Joseph Addison, whom the 
author calls the First Victorian. ‘Mr. Dobrée possesses nearly all of the gifts necessary to the good biographer—learning, wide j 
sympathy, and the power of vivid portrayal. He is never dull, and often extremely acute, witty, and amusing.’’-—From ‘The Obsencst P 
(London). “Mr. Dobrée has been happily inspired by Mr. Strachey. Through an intelligent appreciation of Mr. Strachey’s method he hag 
found a way to his own.”—From “The Times Literary Supplement.” 

















HAVE YOU READ 
J. Middleton Murry’s 
Keats and Shakespeare 


YET ? 
J. B. Priestley, of the London Mercury, says 











Chosen and Edited by Arthur Quiller-Couch, 


The Oxford Book of English Prose. $3.50. 


The selection extends from 1350-1914. The book is essentially a readable one: a gallery of good writing—not a mere collection of speci+ 
mens. Mr. Leonard Woolf, writing in ‘‘The Nation and The Athenaeum”, says of it: “As a testimony to the greatness of sh litera- 
ture this anthology seems to me almost more remarkable than any anthology of English poetry .. If 
Seat er is a measure of its goodness, anthologies must take a high place, and ‘The Oxford Book of English Prose’ a high place among 
anthologies.” 


S.B.GUNDY 











“BOOKS, AS CONTAINING THE FINEST RECORDS OF HUMAN WIT, MUST ALWAYS ENTER INTO 
OUR NOTION OF CULTURE.” —Emerson. 


THE UNITED STATES AS A NEIGHBOUR. From THE CANNING WONDER. By Arthur Machen. 


a Canadian Point of View. é By Sir Robert The records of this mystery that did actually set eighteenth 

Falconer, K.C.M.G. century London by the ears are wonderfully gruesome material 

In this book, which is based on the Watson Chair Lectures for Arthur Machen. Here we have as strange and amusing a 
for 1925, the President of the University of Toronto presents tale and as beautiful prose as he has ever written. $3.50. 


some aspects of the life and history of the United States as they 
appear to her northern neighbour. $2.25. 





$5.00 


AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY. By Theodore Dreiser. In ‘two volumes - - - 


If Keats was right and truth is beauty and beauty is truth, then the essence of Mr. Dreiser’s so far last and great- 
est book is its sheer beauty. Let it be said at orice that it is a mordaunt and morbid book; but there never was 4 


ee 


sounder example of the dictum that literature is life than “An American Tragedy” provides. It is a great book. It is 
a good book. And we say this though we know that its reading will hurt the susceptibilities of a great many people. 
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THE SPITE OF HEAVEN. By Oliver Onions. 


EXCAVATIONS. Subtitled “A Book of Advo- 
cacies."" By Carl Van Vechten. $2.75. 


A volume of entertaining essays dealing with more or less 
esoteric figures in the literary and musical world. 


THE LAUGHING BIRDS. By Archibald Sullivan. 


The passing of Archibald Sullivan some years ago was a 
genuine loss to Canadian letters. The publishers have thought 
it well to collect some of* Mr. Sullivan’s short stories in more 
permanent form in this book. $2.50. 


These are Good Books 


Mr. Oliver Onions is a novelist with the true critical attitude 
to life; he will not be put off with superficial sentiment. his 
latest story of his not only tells a moving tale, it also suggests 
a criticism of character and conduct. $2.00. 


STUDIES IN STUDENT LIFE. By Professor W. J. 
Loudon. Volume I., $1.00. Volume II., $1.25. 


In this series, ‘the second volume of which has just been pub- 
lished, will be found various sketches, showing the manner in, 
which the undergraduates of the University of Toronto were wont 
to live fifty years ago; and how they amused themselves before 
the advent of the telephone and phonograph, the electric light 
and moving pictures, radio, and, last, but not least, coeducation. 


They are Macmillan Books 


Please mention THE CANADIAN FORUM when buying from Advertisers. 
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